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Jefferson on Toleration of Error 


ET us restore to social intercourse that harmony 

ES and affection without which liberty and even 
life itself are but dreary things. . . . And let 

us reflect that, having banished from our land that relig- 
ious intolerance under which man so long bled and suf- 
fered, we have yet gained little if we countenance a polit- 
ical intolerance as despotic, as wicked, and capable of as 
bitter and bloody persecutions. . . . Every difference of 
IEA opinion is not a difference of principle. We are called 
=I(@ ) by different names brethren of the same principle. We 
Gy are all Republicans, we are all Federalists. If there be 
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any among us who would wish to dissolve this union or to 
change its republican form, let them stand undisturbed 
as monuments of the safety with which error of opinion 
may be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it. 


Inaugural Address, Thomas Jefferson 
March 4, r8or. 
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Some Better Books of 1925-26 


Granville Hicks 


Thefinfluence of the decimal system is 
nowhere more in evidence than in our 
habit of listing the ten best this or that. 
There is something to ke said for the 
convenience of the custom, and I should 
like to continue it, but it happens that I 
find it quite impossible to select ten books 
from those I have reviewed during the 
past twelve months. Either I must in- 
clude a larger number or I must content 
myself with a smaller. I prefer the former 
course. 

In general the second year brought to 
my desk more books worth reading than 
did the first. The year witnessed the pub- 
lication of an important work or two in 
practically every field. Many of these 
lay outside the scope of the Leader, but a 
goodly number have been reviewed in its 
columns. 

The year was particularly rich in phi- 
losophy. For my own part I am inclined 
to think that John Dewey’s ‘‘Experience 
and Nature”’ is one of the mcst important 
books written in the last decade. There 
is in it a richness of thought that touches 
many phases of life. I know of no other 
book which builds so consistent a concep- 
tion of man as a part of nature. 

Other critics would dissent from my 
view, and would award the palm to White- 
head’s “Science and the Modern World.” 
Struggle as I would with this book, I could 
not make it mean much. Some passages 
illuminated baffling problems, but I found 
the book far less significant for my own 
thought processes than Dewey’s. I under- 
stand that Professor Whitehead is writing 
a new book, in which he explains some of 
the more difficult sections of “Science and 
the Modern World.” I look forward to it 
with eagerness, but I fear that explanation 
is not Whitehead’s forte. 

A third book in philosophy, Santayana’s 
“Dialogues in Limbo,” possesses pre- 
cisely the qualities which the other two 
lack, clearness and beauty of style. San- 
tayana is the most literary ard the most 
urbane of contemporary philcsophers and 
by no means the least profound. ‘“Dia- 
logues in Limbo” penetrates to the very 
heart of some of the most cifficult problems 
of modern thought, the while its author 
seeks to convey the impression that he is 
engaging in an amusing game not to be 
taken too seriously. The author’s grace- 
ful employment of the English language is 
a pure joy. 

So far as general works on religion are 
concerned, the year has brought forth 
nothing which in my estimation is worthy 
to rank with the three books just men- 
tioned. The two outstanding books in 
this feld I consider to ke Sperry’s “Reality 
in Worship” and Lake’s ‘‘The Religion 
of Yesterday and To-morrow,” the former 
a remarkably searching study into the 
function of the church, the latter an acute 


account of religious problems past and 
present. Sperry’s book is significant 
because it seeks the fundamental religious 


‘conceptions which underlie forms of wor- 


ship. A speculative mind and a sound 
knowledge of history give cistinction to 
Lake’s work. 

In the allied field of Biblical research 
the year has given us one unusual book, 
Klausner’s “Jesus of Nazareth.” Klausner 
succeeds in a double achievement: he of- 
fers a searching interpretation of Jesus’ 
life and he provides new information with 
regard to Jesus’ background. His book is 
the most comprehensive study of Jesus 
that has appeared in recent years. It over- 
shadows all other books on the Bible that 
have been published this year, leaving 
only one worthy to be mentioned in the 
same paragraph. E. F. Scott’s ‘““The First 
Age of Christianity” is by no means the 
equal of Klausner’s book, nor dees it 
match the author’s earlier achievement, 
“The Ethical Teachings of Jesus,” men- 
tioned among last year’s ten Lest, but it 
is a strikingly coherent account of the 
first century of Christianity, written in 
the light of the best modern scholarship. 

Turning to the field of autobiography, 
we find that the year has brought forth 
two notable volumes, Beatrice Webb’s “My 
Apprenticeship,” and Frederick Howe’s 
“Confessions of a Reformer.’’ The former 
gives us a glimpse of a remarkable per- 
sonality developing during a most sig- 
nificant period. The latter is the best 
picture we have of the birth, life, and death 
of reforming liberalism in this country. 
Both are readable, both reveal to us in- 
teresting persons, and both deal with note- 
worthy eras. . 

In the same class we might include Agnes 
Best’s “Rebel Saints,’”’ a series of stirring 
sketches of the early Quakers. Nothing 
in recent years has seemed to me more 
exciting or more inspiring. The hair-rais- 
ing adventures of these humble men and 
women, the incredible cruelty of their 
persecutors, and the impressive results 
of Quaker sacrifice and martyrdom make 
a thrilling chapter in the history of the 
unending struggle for liberty. 

Of the many books in science reviewed 
this past year there is only one which I 
care to include in this list. That is Dor- 
sey’s ‘“‘Why We Behave Like Human Be- 
ings.” Badly written and filled with a 
mass of ill-digested facts, it remains an 
unusually comprehensive and satisfying 
account of those discoveries of science 
which relate to mankind. It answers, so 
far as they can be answered, the questions 
of those of us who want to know how and 
why the wheels go round. 

In the general field of sociology the year 
has been far richer. First we have that 
imposing treatise on government, Harold 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
_2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editoeial 


DOORS OPENING BETWEEN DENOMINATIONS 


‘TT must shock some of the old timers to find out 
that not only occasional individuals can be 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist and 

perhaps Universalist all at one time, but that great 

denominations are accomplishing a somewhat similar 
feat with no harm done to anybody. 

We refer now to a curious by-product of church 
union in Canada. 

At the recent General Council in Montreal a 
‘striking thing was the warmth of greeting which came 
to the United Church of Canada from bodies like the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, the Union of the Congregational 
Churches of England, and the United Methodist 
Conference of England. The greetings were warm, 
fraternal and obviously sincere. In each case, how- 
ever, the church sending them said that it recog- 
nized the United Church of Canada as a member of 
its world organization. As the New Outlook of To- 
ronto puts it: “This means that the United Church of 
Canada still continues to be a Congregational Church, 
a Presbyterian Church, and a Methodist Church, all 
in one. Surely it is a new thing under the sun!” 

There may be those who see something improper 
and disloyal in people accepting membership in more 
than one church, but we are glad to see the thing 

-happen. As Dr. Cadman pointed out to the editors in 

Washington, four hundred years of disintegration 
have divided us up into a ridiculous number of de- 
nominations. Admit all that the most zealous sec- 
tarian can say for the good done by denominations, 
few will approve the number we have. The forces of 
reintegration have begun their work. It may take 
four hundred years to get back to the basis of a few 
really needed branches of the Christian Church, but 
we unquestionably have started. And in our opinion 
the time needed will be nearer forty than four hun- 
dred years, and may be some striking things will hap- 
pen in four years. 

Canada has set us a great example. Probably the 
line of progress we shall follow in the United States 
will be different. There are problems involved in 
our very bigness. We may have to follow the line of 
uniting smaller bodies and federating the larger. But 
in spirit Canada has set us an example we may well 
be proud to emulate. 


Theyjhave united on principle, not for expedi- 
ency. They believe in the way of Christ and they 
are trying to follow it. 

The vitality of their faith, the depth of their 
religious experience, and the beauty of their Christian 
walk and conversation in this first hard year, strength- 
en religion around the world, 

* * 


GIVES BACK HIS FEE 


EREMIAH SMITH, JR., of Boston and various 
other places, is an American we are proud of. 
Although not at all wealthy, he is able to give 

back to the republic of Hungary the $100,000 fee 
allotted him for his two years’ work reorganizing the 
finances of Hungary and setting the little nation on 
its feet. 

All he wants, he explains to the premier, is the 
friendship of the Hungarian people. 

Not only did he decline the fee but he refused to 
permit stricken Hungary to pay his expenses while 
he was doing the work. 

The job he has done, as special Commissioner of 
the League of Nations, is one of the best jobs done by 
anybody since the war. The way in which he has 
done it is the way that brings “‘peace on earth, good 


will among men.” 
* * 


SANTA BARBARA IS COMING BACK 
N interesting letter has come to us on the an- 
niversary of the Santa Barbara earthquake of 
1925. It carries the endorsement of church 
leaders all over the United States. It asks Protestant 
Christians to raise $400,000 for a Protestant Recon- 
struction Fund for Santa Barbara. 

Four of the churches there were destroyed; five 
were damaged. 

With courage and independence beyond all praise, 
the citizens of Santa Barbara got together after the 
catastrophe and said: ‘‘We will rebuild ourselves, 
unaided. We will not ask the country to help. We 
will depend on our own exertions.’’ They little 
realized what a twenty million dollar loss meant to a 
city of that size. Nor are they giving up now. But 
friends who have been watching things see that 
these Protestant churches are likely to be crushed be- 
tween the upper mill-stone of over-burdened Santa 
Barbara and the nether mill-stone of an uninformed 
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country. Therefore men like Cadman, Bishop Hughes, 
Bishop Burns, Bishop Johnston, Samuel A. Eliot, and 
others, have started out to do this beautiful deed of 
Christian co-operation and aid. The misfortunes of 
the proud and self-respecting are doubly pathetic 
and appealing. 

Those who are straining every nerve and muscle 
to get out of the morass are the ones to whom we like 
to fling arope. Here isa chance. 

Santa Barbara the beautiful will come back. No 
earthquake can destroy that encircling line of hills, 
that marvelous bay, that glorious climate. No catas- 
trophe can break the spirit of such a people. No little 
tremblings, even on the anniversary of the great 
earthquake, can prejudice right-minded people or 
make them create dangers which do not exist. The 
country needs the beauty, the charm, the culture 
and the life-giving rest of Santa Barbara. And Santa 


Barbara needs these nine churches. 
* * 


COTTON GETS OFF THE TRACK 


E are glad to publish this week Edward H. 
Cotton’s article on A. Z. Conrad, D. D. 

This article is number two in a series being 
syndicated for several religious weeklies. We are 
happy to have so sympathetic an interpretation of 
the uncompromising Conrad, whose voice reaches 
many people both in his crowded church and over 
the radio. We also are happy to learn that Unitarians 
had something to do with saving the beautiful property 
at Park and Tremont Streets, Boston. Their breadth 
and insight reflect credit on the liberal church at 

large. 

But about the most surprising utterance that this 
associate editor of the Christian Register ever got off 
is the closing paragraph of this same article: 

“Let’s be honest. Dr. Conrad’s long and uncom- 
promising stand on the fundamentals of evangelism 
is entirely justified by Scripture. His theology con- 
forms to the Bible.” 

If he had said ‘‘conforms to part of the Bible,” 
or “‘can be backed up by texts taken from their set- 
ting and studied apart from the light of history,’’ we 
might have agreed. But what can we think of any 
liberal so completely ignoring the broad sweep and 
tendency of the teaching of Jesus that he can say that 
the volume in which the teaching appears backs up 
the position of a man who honestly denies us the 
Christian name and firmly even if sorrowfully sends 


most of us to hell? 
* * 


THE PRINCIPAL OF DEAN 


NASMUCH as he is president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist Publishing House, 
we take especial pride in the thirty years’ serv- 
ice of Dr. Arthur W. Peirce at Dean Academy. 

Principal Peirce has built up Dean and placed it 
in the front rank of preparatory schools. He has 
steadily insisted on better scholarship, and to get it 
he has worked for better buildings, laboratories, li- 
braries and teachers. 

What we like especially about Dean is that, in 
an era of high prices, it never has yielded to the 
temptation to become a rich boys’ school. It has re- 


mained comparatively inexpensive and democratic. 
It has steadily kept in mind the service it could render 
and not the reputation it could make by sifting out 
candidates for admission so as to get only stars. 

Its graduates have made good men and women and 
taken their fair share of the distinctions of life. 

Principal Peirce has proved himself a natural 
teacher. As a disciplinarian he has exhibited infinite 
patience, followed up transgressors, taken long rail- 
way journeys at times to make his point with some 
unreasonable boy, and brought them back. He has 
“a. way with him,” and the boys and girls are de- 
voted to him. He never has had serious trouble of 
any kind with students. As a business administrator, 
he has put Dean on a solid foundation. One closely 
associated with Principal Peirce said recently of him: 
“He practises, as few other men, the brotherhood he 
professes.” 

We congratulate him, his board, the faculty, the 
students and the alumni, upon this notable anni- 


versary. 
* * 


VICIOUS PROPAGANDA 


E have received a letter from the Fellowship 
Forum of Washington, “a national newspaper 
devoted to the fraternal interpretation of the 

world’s current events,’”’ in which are the paragraphs 
that follow: 

It may not have been called to your attention 
that on June 21, in this city, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, ad- 
dressing a gathering of religious journalists, stated that 
Protestantism has been disintegrating for more than 
400 years, and that this disintegration has been especial- 
ly marked during recent years. 

Dr. Cadman, representing the Federal Council of 
Churches, said that Protestantism must be recon- 
structed, and that the reconstruction will come through 
introduction of rites, ritual and symbols into Protes- 
tant church programs. He further stated that the 
Federal Council of Churches, of which he is head, is ad- 
vocating this retu n of ritualism into Protestant worship. 


The letter then attacks the “rites, ritual and 
symbolism which have crept into Christianity from 
pagan sources,” asserts that true Protestant Chris- 
tianity can never disintegrate or change, calls at- 
tention to the Catholic menace, and asks us to com- 
ment editorially. 

The editorial of the Fellowship Forum itself is even 
more unqualified. It calls Dr. Cadman an “‘out and 
out Roman Catholic.” 

We would not ordinarily pay attention to state- 
ments so extreme, for they carry with them their 
own refutation. But the incident is a striking illus- 
tration of the willingness of people to believe what 
they want to believe, and of a tendency too common, 
on the basis of one fact to build a structure of lies. 
We heard the address Dr. Cadman made and he never 
said anything remotely resembling what is alleged. 

About the only accurate thing in the story is 
that Dr. Cadman spoke and that he used the word 
disintegration, relating to Protestantism. Everybody 
present at the meeting, pro-Catholic or anti-Catholic, 
agrees that he used the word to mean breaking up 
into sects. 


And is there any dispute about whether | 
Protestantism has broken up into sects? A head- 
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line in a Washington daily featuring the word disinte- 
gration is the only justification the Fellowship Forum 
has. 

Any reference Dr. Cadman made to ritual was in- 
cidental. He spoke of ritual and of a number of other 
things through which the religious feeling may ex- 
press itself and by which it may be developed, as im- 
portant. He said intellectual statement of faith was 
only a small part of it. Is not this true? Do any of 
us believe that mere intellectual statement of faith is 
enough? 

As the Fellowship Forum is devoted to ‘‘fraternal 
interpretation,’ we suggest that the brotherly thing 
to do now is to express their regret. They could not 
have shot wider of the mark. 

* * 


THAT PORTRAIT OF A CLERIC 


T is unfortunate that every criticism of a Protes- 
tant clergyman has to be laid at the doors of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

The June issue of Harper’s Magazine contained 
an article on Bishop Manning of New York, called 
“A Portrait of a Cleric,” by Elmer Davis, which for 
sheer literary ability surpassed anything we have 
seen in print this year. Now comes an Episcopal 
“clergyman in the Churchman who calls it “‘a coarse, 
unmannerly, malicious diatribe, evidently Roman 
Catholic propaganda if ever there was one.” 

One does not have to take such an hypothesis. 
There are plenty of Protestants—Episcopalians in- 
-cluded—who do not admire “the little iron man of 
New York,” as an Episcopalian described him. 

“We do not know Bishop Manning, and neither 
assail nor defend him. We have not the slightest 
doubt but that he has his good points and his weak 
ones. But it is obvious that nobody can rule in a free 
-country as he does, without stirring up opposition. 
No Catholic is needed to inspire it. 

The Congregationalist editorially refers to the 
article as follows: 


A Bishop on the Rack : 

In the June issue of Harper’s Elmer Davis draws an 
adroit portrait of a well-known New York clergyman. 
The article is done with suavity, but there are claws 
beneath the velvet. 

It is our opinion that this sort of thing needs to be 
done occasionally, and that perhaps this is one of the 
occasions. Davis has done the job supremely well, 
without crudity and, on the whole, without malicious- 
ness. Ecclesiastical journals can not well attack de- 
nominational leaders without violating the code of pro- 
fessional courtesy. Secular journals can open up their 
guns on religious leaders, and they should whenever, 
but only whenever, they can find men with the urbanity 
and acuteness of Mr. Davis. 

x Ox 


GETTING OUT THE LUMBER 

HE story of the Rocky Mount, N. C., church is 
the story of Martha O. Winstead. 

Almost single-handed she has labored for 
liberal religion in that community for more than a 
generation. Always she has had in mind a Uni- 
_versalist church. Now her ideal seems likely to be 
realized. The W. N. M. A. has made the building of 
this church the next thing on the agenda of their 


Southern Building Fund. Mrs. Winstead has had a 
lot ready for thirty years. 

In her own words, she has watched the trees 
growing which long ago she dedicated to this cause. 
Now her men have felled them and are shaping them. 
They are getting out the lumber. Universalists through- 
out the country must help get out the nails, the 
shingles, the paint and the labor needed. 

The Woman’s National Missionary Association 
has made an appeal to the individual Circles to raise 
money for this fund. We urge our people throughout 
the country to help these hard-working women raise 
what is needed. Nor will there be objection if any 
person, convinced of the value of this cause, makes a 
direct contribution to the W. N. M. A. 

Mrs. Winstead lives on broad acres and in a large 
house. Left alone long ago, she has had to manage 
her farms, and raise her children. She has looked 
well to the ways of her household and eaten not the 
bread of idleness. To stop at her home is to experience 
the large hospitality of the South. 

She has had her own struggles to make ends eek. 
but she has fought her way through, sustained by her 
faith in the all conquering power of love. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvord went to Rocky Mount a 
year ago—the first settled pastors. Before that Rocky 
Mount was on a circuit, and was visited by Universalist 
ministers as they had opportunity. 

It looks to us as if Mrs. Winstead’s land and 
lumber would be used soon. 

Prompt help by everybody will make it a cer- 
tainty. 


* * 


THE CALIFORNIA MISSION PLAY 


E are happy to learn that the California Mis- 
sion Play has just finished a successful run 
of fifteen weeks at the Mission Playhouse in 

San Gabriel, a suburb of Los Angeles. Over two mil- 
lion people have seen this great spectacle in the past 
fifteen years. 

The play deals with the romantic period in the 
early history of California, when the Franciscans, led 
by the famous Fra Junipero Serra, were attempting 
to convert the Indians to Christianity. It was written 
by John Steven McGroarty, editor of the Los Angeles 
Times, and combines drama and pageant in an elab- 
orate and beautiful way. 

The vision and courage of two men made it pos- 
sible. One was Frank Miller, the proprietor of the 
Mission Inn at Riverside, a student of the early his- 
tory of California. While watching the great spec- 
tacle at Oberammergau, the idea came to him, and 
he never rested until he found a man to execute it. 
The other man who displayed conspicuous courage 
was McGroarty. Not only did he give up his job 
to undertake this work, but when the task was com- 
pleted he had to turn producer—theatrical men not 
daring to attempt an expensive religious historical 
play. 

Now that the play is such a success, Mr. McGroar- 
ty has transferred all his rights in it to a foundation 
which is to hold it in trust for the people of California 
and devote all profits to the restoration and care of 
the “Old Missions.” 
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The Love That Is in Mystery’ 


L. P. Jacks 


“While they continually say unto me, Where is thy 
God?” Psalm 42:3. 


>) HE things that interest us most in life are the 

1| things that we can not fully explain. A 

thing must be explainable up to a point, 

otherwise we should not know that it was 
there at all, but to be really interesting it must al- 
ways have an unexplained remainder, a fringe of 
mystery, and must end, not with a full stop, but with 
a note of interrogation. The most interesting things 
in life have notes of interrogation at the end of 
them. 

That part of a matter which we can not explain 
deepens the interest and the significance of the other 
part which we can; the part that we can not explain 
makes the part which we can explain more interest- 
ing and more significant. When a thing has been fully 
explained, explained down to the last atom of it, 
then all the vitality goes out of it; it becomes a com- 
monplace, it becomes a platitude, a useful handle or a 
‘convenient peg, but a thing that we cease to think 

_-about and to wonder at. We just take it for granted, 
-and we make use of it when we have to. That is the 
thing that is fully explained; and of course if we could 
fully explain it it would become precisely such a 
commonplace, such a platitude. 

So with our neighbor. One man is always some- 
thing of a mystery to another man, to every other 
man, and he is perhaps a still deeper mystery to him- 
self. None of us knows fully who he is. We know 
our name, we know our address, we know our vocation, 
we know the family we come from, and so on; but all 
that is a very small part of the answer to that pro- 
found question, Who am I? 

We live together on that basis. It is as mysterious 
beings that we love one another, and I must add it is 
also as mysterious beings that we hate one another. 
When a man tries to explain himself completely we 
call him an egotist, which is another name for a bore. 
We feel somehow that if the egotist could succeed in 

‘fully explaining himself, which is what every egotist 
tries to do, then there would be no reason why he 

should go on living any longer. The only life that is 
really worth living is the life that is always finding 
out something new about itself, or revealing some- 
‘hing new to other people. 

So, too, with the religious movements of to-day, 
and with the churches. A church which is always 
explaining what it stands for is a tiresome church, 
and one to which very few of us would wish to be- 
long. A living church, like a living man, must always 
Fomain something of a mystery to itself and to the 
world. A church that can fully explain to the world 
all that it stands for is a church that stands for noth- 
tug very important. The vitality has gone out of 
that church as soon as it finds itself able to explain 
ftself fully. That church too has become a common- 

*Address at anniversary of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, 
England, June 6, by the Principal of Manchester College, Ox- 

»-v d, who is also the editor of the Hibbert Journal. 


place and a platitude. A very gifted foreign observer 
recently said that the greatness of the British nation 
is founded on its inability to explain itself, and I 
think the same holds true of every living church. 

I understand that to-day this church is celebrat- 
ing its anniversary. You are, so to speak, keeping 
your birthday. You are remembering that you are 
so many years old, or so many years young, which 
ought to mean the same thing when the life of a church 
is being computed. But, after what I have just said, 
you will hardly expect me to spend my time this 
morning in informing you what you stand for. I 
would rather remind you that you stand for some- 
thing greater than you know, greater than I know, 
greater than anybody knows. The last thing I would 
attempt to do is to banish the fringe of mystery which 
surrounds your existence as a church. I will leave it 
there. Deepen that mystery I can not, because it is 
already as deep as the universe, it is already unfath- 
omable, an unfathomable ocean of mystery without 
bottom and without shore. But while I would not 
try to banish it I should be glad, if I could, to say 
something to deepen your sense of it. I should like 
my voice to-day to be the voice of a question-asker. 
I would like to make my voice one of the great mul- 
titude of voices that ery to us from out the great 
deep, sometimes as loud as the thunder and some- 
times as faint as the horns of elfland, the voices that 


ery to us continually from everything that happens ~ 


and from everything that is, ‘“‘Where is thy God?” 


I would like to make my voice one of that mightiest © 


of voices. 


“My soul thirsteth for God, for the living © 


God. ... While they continually say unto me, — 


Where is thy God?” My birthday greeting to you is 
that question, “‘Where is thy God?” It is the con- 
tinuity of that question that I would ask you to con- 


sider first, its continuity in all ages and on all days, ° 


whether birthdays or not—the fact that both wise 
men and unwise men are continually asking, ‘“Where 
is thy God?” ; 

There are only two ways in which that question 
can be definitely answered. One of them denies that 
God exists, and the other affirms that He does. Both 
these answers have been given to the question in all 
ages, but neither answer has silenced the question in 
any age. In ancient times, as in modern, great minds 
have produced what they believe to be an irrefra- | 
gable proof that God is, but only to be met by the 
counter proof of equally great minds that God isi 
not. 
the greatness of the minds which have proved the | 
one thing and the greatness of those that have proved - 
the other. / 

Now either of those answers, negative or posi-: 
tive, if it were really a demonstrative answer, would’ 
have silenced the question forever. Neither of them» 
has silenced it. The question survives all the an 
swers that have been given to it, both positive anc 
negative, and it is perhaps the only question in the’ 
world that does so. It survives all the answers tha’ 


I do not think there is a pin to choose between | 


are given to it; it has a wonderful vitality. It seem«’ 
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to possess the secret of eternal youth; it can not be 
dismissed. ‘‘Where is thy God?” 

Even if you give the question an affirmative an- 
swer, even if you say definitely and as you think 
finally, ‘“There is a God,” there may yet come to you 
moments of depression, moments of despair, moments 
of agony, when the question will wake up again, 
though you think you have silenced it forever, and 
you will again find yourself asking, ‘“‘Where is my 
God?”” The question seems to be an immortal one. 
The answers come and go, but the question never 
dies; it is always there; no conceivable answer, posi- 
tive or negative or agnostic, seems able to kill it. 
Killed in one place, it comes to life in another; silenced 
here, it only becomes more vocal somewhere else. 

There is a voice in the universe which is con- 
tinually-saying, ‘“Where is thy God?’’ Whose voice 
is that? I suggest to you that it is the voice of God 
Himself. Possibly the supreme proof of God’s exist- 
ence is the continual presence of this searching and 
tremendous question addressed, not to men only, but 
to every atom and to every star in the firmament. 
“Where is thy God?”’ I suggest to you that possibly 
the supreme proof of God’s existence is the universal, 
the undying, presence of that question in the world. 
God, it has been said, is the solution of all problems; 
but I rather think He is the author of them as well. 
If God is not the author of our problems He is not the 
author of the most interesting and critical thing in 
human life, and there is very little left of real im- 
portance for Him to be the author of. I think God is 
the great Questioner, and the summary question, the 
one in which all the others in their millions come to a 
head, come to.a point, is this: “‘Where is thy God?” 

One of the first sayings attributed to God in the 
Bible is a question. Do you remember it? I will tell 
you what it is. “And the Lord God called unto Adam, 
and said, Adam, where art thou?” The Divine ori- 
gin of all reasonable questions, especially those which 
center round God Himself—if we can believe in that 
we believe something which greatly deepens our re- 
ligious life and greatly exalts our idea of God. I 
wonder that theologians have so seldom asked where 
the problems come from on which they exercise their 
faculties. Tax yourself in the act of raising ques- 
tions about God, and you will draw very near to God 
Himself. 

Some of the deepest questions that we can ask— 
and of course the deepest questions are always the 
ones that are most worth asking—some of the deepest 
we can ask are questions about questions. Where did 
the questions come from? Where did the questioning 
instinct of man come from? Why are the questions 
there at all, and what will be the end of them? Ques- 
tions about questions. Will the time ever come when 
man has no more questions to ask about anything of 
real importance, when there is nothing important in 
the universe in regard to which there can be two 
opinions, when in respect of everything that is really 
important all men will be of one mind, when all notes 
of interrogation will be banished and replaced by 
full stops, in the literature of science, in the literature 
of philosophy, and in the literature of religion? Will 
such a time ever come when the note of interrogation 
will retire universally in favor of the full stop? Well, 


there are some of us, I think, who would find such a 
state of things quite intolerable, and who would say 
that a heaven without questions, a heaven without 
notes of interrogation, is very hard to distinguish 
from hell—a hell of eternal boredom, more terrible 
even than a hell of fire. ve 

The question of my text in particular, ‘‘Where 
is thy God?’’—-will that cease to get itself asked con- 
tinually? Will it stop being asked? Will mankind 
ever settle down for good and all into one or other of 
the two possible conclusions, either universal atheism, 
or universal theism? I doubt it. I doubt if either 
state will ever come, because there is a Divine unrest 
in the human mind which renders universal settle- 
ment impossible. If a decree of the Goddess of Rea- 
son were to make us all atheists to-day I am sure there 
are some of us who would be in hot rebellion against 
that decree by this time to-morrow; and the same 
would happen if the decree were made in favor of 
universal theism. Goethe has a fine saying, which 
is not perhaps as well known as it deserves to be, about 
freedom, which applies I think to all that I have been 
saying: ‘“The man who would be free must win his 
freedom afresh every day.’’ There is no such thing 
as becoming free once and for all. There is no such 
thing as a freedom which runs automatically when 
once you have got it. There is no such thing for 
the individual and there is no such thing for society. 
The freedom that men win they must go on winning 
afresh every day, or they will find one fine morning 
that it has turned into slavery. The house that is 
forever built is a house that is forever building. The 
freedom that is won must be kept, guarded, sus- 
tained, nourished, watched over, prayed and fought 
over, and continually won afresh every day; otherwise 
it is not freedom at all. The same is true of all the 
real values of life. None of them is a selfssustaining 
thing. Neither truth, nor beauty, nor goodness, nor 
love, not one of them is an automatic process or a 
self-sustaining thing. Love, for example—why, the 
love that is not being continually fed with the fires. 
of self-sacrifice is a dying love. Even love can not 
be left to look after itself. Oh, no! Some of our bit- 
terest hatreds flourish in the graveyard of dead loves, 
and they feed on the corruption that goes on below. 
Some of our worst enemies are our neglected lovers, 
or our neglectful ones. 

That holds true of our belief in God. It holds true 
of any love of God that may go with that belief. We 
must win it afresh every day. We must hold it and 
hold on to it at the spearpoint. Rather terrible, per- 
haps you would say. Not at all. This having to win 
it afresh every day is precisely what makes the be- 
lief in God, is precisely what makes the love of Christ. 
Held in any other way, anything that will look after 
itself, like the multiplication table, it would not be 
God that you were believing in, it would not be God 
that you were loving. It would be something on 
the same level as the multiplication table, which does 
not need to be won afresh every day. A useful thing, 
no doubt, a convenient handle or peg, but one which 
no man can worship or adore or love or feel in the 
least tempted to lay down his life for. The God whom 
we love is the God whom it costs us something to be- 
lieve in; not the God we have won, but the God we are 


always winning. The skeptic who says, “Give me a 
proof of God, put Him on the same level as the mul- 
tiplication table, and then I will believe in Him,” is 
talking positive nonsense. He is saying, ‘“Give me a 
God who is not a God at all and then I will become a 
theist.” 

Are not our human affections in much the same 
position? There is abundance of dead love and dead 
faith in the human department that ought never to 
have died. ‘It is the love and the faith that fails to 
win itself afresh every day that dies. We do not ask 
that our human affections be put on the same level as 
the multiplication table. A little mystery in that 
quarter is not unwelcome. ‘A little risk among our 
human affections is not unacceptable. We do not ask 
for perfect security among those things.. The man 
orthe woman who can not love me except on condi- 
tion that I remove out of his way every obstacle to his 
love, every jot and tittle of what makes me unlov- 
able, the man or woman who can not believe in me 
except on condition that I never give him the slight- 
est ground for disbelief—that is a person whose love, 
whose belief, I do not want. The friend whose love 
I-value is the one who finds in me something which is 
hard to love and much easier to hate: I value the 
love of that friend. In'the same way I donot’ think 
there would be much value in our love of God unless 


we found in God something which made Him hard to. 


believe in, and we do find that, don’t we? 

Of course the relationship works both ways, from 
the side of God as well as from the side of man; a 
point which the New Testament puts in very strik- 
ing language: ‘““He loved us while we were yet sin- 
ners.”” He loved us in spite of the hateful thing that 
was in us; He loved us in our sin. 
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If then we are waiting for a proof of God which 
will place Him beyond the reach of all possible cavil 
or gainsaying, I think we must make up our minds to 


wait forever. God is God just because such a proof 
of Him can never be given. God is God just because 
He can affirm Himself and does affirm Himself against 
all other denials and contradictions of Him, being 
Himself the author of the question that prompts 
those denials and contradictions. So, too, if we are 
waiting, as some apparently are, for the proof that 
God is not, they too must wait forever. Both proof 
and _ disproof are in the same boat, and they may roll 
to the end of the ages without coming to land or even 
in sight of it. Both the proof and the. disproof miss 
the mark. 

_ So, then, whatever answers may be given, the 
question remains. But let us remember that the ques- 
tion itself matters far more and means far_more than 
any answer that you can give it. Answer it as you 
please, and you will still hear the voice within which is 
the Divine voice, continually saying to you, ““Where 
is thy God?” ‘‘Where is thy God?’’’ “Where art 
thou?” Both questions abide with us forever. We 
can not answer them, and yet—and yet, in a manner 
they answer themselves, they are their own answer. 
They answer themselves when we recognize, as we 
may do, that the voice that asks them is the voice of 


God. “I heard thy voice in the garden,” said Adam, 
“and I hid myself.”’ The author of that wonderful 
hymn says the same: 


O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest. my weary soul on thee; 
I give thee back the life I owe, 
That in thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller, be. 


Spiritual Attitudes and Segregated Complexes 


Fred Smith 


S|NCREASINGLY as civilization has become 
“| machinerified, making specialization a neces- 
sity in the world of to-day, those who have 

=} the ongoings of humanity at heart (as distinct 
fiom the outward problem of the upbuilding of a 
civilization) are looking with deep concern upon the 
growing potency of the segregating principle in the 
life of our time. It is not that the fact of segregation 
is something new among men. Always has it been 
latent in their relationships. With its localized aspects 
the world around we are not here concerned save for 
the value of contrast and comment. In the civiliza- 
tion of the Western world class has for long been dis- 
tinguished from class, chiefly, however, on an economic 
basis. That the matter of blood did play some part 
is evidenced by the presence of the “blue-bloods” in 
the aristocracies of Europe, but it was a minor part. 
In India we have had the petrifaction of the class 
system into the iron-clad caste system re-enforced 
by the sanctions of religion. Spiritual attitudes, so 
far as racial relationships were involved, had to be 
spelled out in terms of separation. With these last 
mentioned facts we are not here immediately con- 
cerned. The first mentioned facts still have interest 
and worth for us. 


In that not far-off day before machinery came 
to bless and curse the races of the earth, segregation, 
so far as it existed, was a flexible sort of affair, being 
based on neighborhood customs and mores handed 
down from the time of the fathers, rather than upon a 
supposedly scientific necessity. Furthermore, due to 
the lack of transportation facilities, the fact of segre- 
gation had little more than local significance. It was 
inter-tribal rather than international. 

But now a new turn has been given to the fact of 
segregation. Using the term of an older day, we 
might say that with many people segregation has 
become an obsession. Borrowing the term of modern 
psychology, we can describe these people as being 
dominated by a segregated complex. The way of its 
growth is important. 
what as follows: 

Within the last century and a half a new type of 
civilization has been born. Industrialism has come 
to power. On every hand and under every foot (so 
to speak) we have the machine. 
with continent, people with people. 
dwarfed to the measure of a pond. Space is anni- 


hilated. Distances are measured no longer in terms © 


of space but in terms of time. Some one has wittily 


It seems to have been some- 


Continent is linked © 
Oceans are | 
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but keenly observed that whereas “‘the world of yes- 
terday was basted together, the world of to-day is 
sewn together.”” Physically considered, the world is 
a neighborhood. But socially and religiously—well, 
that is what we are trying to find out. Spatially we 
are “‘all in one box,” spiritually we seem to be worlds 
asunder. Many are asking: ““What shall the church, 
the churches, do about it?’ Sociological concepts 
and segregation complexes may not find it hard to 
come to terms with each other, but what shall we say 
of the juxtaposition of spiritual attitudes and segre- 
gated complexes? It is not enough to say that things 
now being as they are this juxtaposition is an economic 
necessity. Such a statement explains nothing. The 
prime fact which needs to be explained is the under- 
standing of how such a state of affairs has come tobe 
regarded as axiomatic by so many professing Chris- 
tians. 

It is just such an analysis that we are seeking to 
make in this study. Church people, theoretically, are 
pledged to the work of the “salvation of the world.” 
Practically we find them increasingly believing in 
the need for race segregation. In the mind of the 
average church-goer the two are not incompatible. 
The Ku Klux Klan has found the churches a rich 
foraging ground for members. One only has to move 
among the rank and file of the churches, questioning 
this one and that, to find how common is the belief 
that segregation to the uttermost is one of the most 
desirable things needful for modern life. And, im- 
portant fact, what is counted desirable is regarded 
as synonymous with what is divine! 

In this article we are not concerned to give a 
pontifical conclusion, Protestant style, concerning 
this tremendous problem. It can not be done with- 
out the aid of the sociologist, ethnologist, plus a score 
of other specialists who have a right to be heard on 

this matter. Here we are concerned with the humbler, 
though important, matter of how Christians to-day 
have come to align attitudes which, in the New Tes- 
tament, are regarded as antithetical. 

When one comes to the specific consideration of 
this anomalous state of affairs.it soon becomes evi- 
dent that, in a hundred different ways, Protestantism 


has been developing the segregated mind. That. this 


was intentional we do not for one minute believe. 
Her high aim was to develop pure spirituality. Yet, 
for some reason or other, she seems not to be ful- 

filling in large measure the high hopes of her begin- 
ning. Because of this fact it is not an idle question to 
ask as to whether Protestantism, as ordinarily con- 
ceived, has not had its day. It is not our business to 
answer this question here, but it is our business to 
note the factors which have made it possible. 

Careful observation has led us to the considered 
conclusion that organized Protestantism has often 
been unwittingly the best friend of the segregated 
mind. It is common talk now that segregation is a 
necessity. Perhaps so. But it should also be noticed 
that when this is allowed you have also opened the 
door to that most sinister member of the respectabil- 
ities, Pharisaism. It is no easy thing to have a 
segregated complex aligned alongside a spiritual at- 
titude. They are oil and water. For proof read the 

parable of the Pharisee and the publican. 


Historically we find that Protestantism, in follow- 
ing the line of its own genius, has become habituated 
to the stressing of points of difference between one 
group and another. In some cases this has undoubt- 
edly made for a rich individualism, but too often it 
has run to seed in mere fault-finding. The final result 
has been to divide Protestantism into‘two hundred 
or more denominations. Not for one moment would 
I discount the value of the various ‘‘united efforts” 
that are being put forward in these days to ameliorate 
this unfortunate state of affairs. We have seen what 
the Federal Council of the Churches is trying to do, 
have noted the work of the International Council 
of Religious Education, have some knowledge as 
to what the various Mission Boards are seeking to 
accomplish, and all that. But, and this is the revela- 
tory point in regard to the fact of the segregated at- 
titude, none of these organizations has, as yet, done 
more than its bare duty. Where these organizations 
have far-seeing leaders, these leaders are reminded, 
in a hundred different subtle ways, that denomina- 
tionalism holds a tight rein. Thus they move halt- 
ingly, if they move at all, to the far-off goal of the 
Kingdom. And they know, though it is not for them 
to say, that the thing which tangles them at every. turn, 
is the segregated complex incarnated in what is called, 
denominationalism. 

Another phase of this same tragedy i is often seen. 
on what are called ‘‘the home mission fields.”’ Here, , 
where Mrs. Grundy reigns as queen, often to the 
dividing of group against group, some denominational , 
official has not seldom been found ready to capitalize , 
these differences in the interest of his sect. He spon- 
sored a clique and then announced to the world the 
formation of a ‘‘church.’’ Such men had a genius for 
building separating fences, but none for realizing a 
common faith. Protestantism had made them small- 
minded instead of spiritually-minded. That which 
they called Protestantism was nothing more than pro- 
vincialism. 

But, some one will hasten to point out, this ig 
not denominationalism, it is sectarianism, and much 
oratory has been expended to show how, while loving 
the former, we must hate the latter. Long have we’ 
listened to these arguments, and, like the inquirer in 
the Rubaiyat, we always leave by the door at which 
we entered. By juggling words it is possible to dee 
nounce the fact of sectarianism while exalting at the’ 
same time that which is called denominationalism. 
But what is sectarianism but denominationalism 
with its sleeves rolled up? Looked at in the re- 
verse, so to speak, denominationalism is sectarianism 
on its good behavior. For us the important fact is 
that both are, in essence, the incarnation of the seg- 
regated complex. Through failing to: apprehend this 
it seems to us that much of the activity displayed in 
“conferences looking towards unity” is futile. The 
leaders seem willing to shake hands, make fine ges- 
tures, rub shoulders and be decent. But they must 
not be undenominationalized! It reminds one of the 
caustic words of Henry Sloane Coffin, uttered with 
another application, that “‘people want to be con- 
verted but not changed.’’ And the churches stand 
ready to be spiritualized if it will not destroy their 
segregated complex. 
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Of late the segregated complex has been receiv- 
ing unexpected re-enforcement from the new peda- 
gogy. Following the methods of the public school 
system, religious educationalists have sensed the rich 
worth of “the graded system” for the church school. 
In their desire to flee from the failure, which some say 
was all too evident, in the past work of the Sunday 
schools, they rushed to the other extreme. Church 
school curriculums became graded, even closely 
graded. A multitude of counselors grew up over- 
night. Schools were departmentalized. Group met 
with group. Separation became the order of the day. 
Father was separated from son, mother from daugh- 


ter, and the ancient Scripture received unexpected . 


fulfilment. The rallying cry was attuned to this re- 
frain: ‘‘Let us specialize that we may spiritualize.” 
And now that a generation is arising that knew not 
the ancient medley and motley called the Sunday 
school, some of us are beginning to think that we have 
specialized even to the developing of the segregated 
complex in the church schools. 

One can find many facts to indicate the proof of 
this. We take time to mention briefly one or two. 
Where the departmental idea is over emphasized it is 
not hard to find also a diminished reverence of group 
for group. Each is a world to itself. Points of dif- 
ference are stressed. Youth is especially prone to 
think that it is “it.” Young people are taught to be- 
lieve that they have little common with grown people. 
Unless definite plans are made to offset this tend- 
ency, each group comes to live within the sanctity 
of its own province, and loses the sense of “‘things in 


Cruising 


widest commonalty spread.”’ We have talked brother- 
hood, fellowship and all that, and have thought that 
by our much speaking we should be saved. But now 
we see the necessity of a new chapter. And the new 
counsel, which yet is old, is that “‘religious projects 
are the new things to conjure with.” 

We have left until last the fact which gives poign- 
ancy to this problem of segregation: it is ‘‘the clash 
of color.”’ Here, if the conclusion of H. G. Wells is 
to be accepted, we have the world’s greatest problem. 
Many people think of segregation as if it were related 
only to the fact of color. But we have said enough to 
indicate that this principle has presence in other 
realms than this. Speaking for ourselves, we have to 
say that wherever it is found it is a pernicious fact. 
It distorts the vision of men and deflects their ac- 
tivity. Where the segregating principle has sway by 
so much is the spiritual life hampered. Segregation 
is the child of fear. Where fear abounds faith is not. 
In a civilization bringing them into many new and 
unexpected contacts it is not to be wondered at 
that many men have, in the interest of self-preserva- 
tion, encysted themselves in a protective prejudice. 
But life is made for more than self-preservation, it 
is for spirituality. And they who have come to the 
knowledge of the larger truth have set themselves the 
task of emancipating men from this pervasive fear 
through the achieving of a sacrificial faith whose fruit 
shall be, not a fenced-in segregating complex, but an 
outward reaching activity that shall recognize neither 
Jew nor Greek, bondman nor freeman, but Christ 
as all in all. 


Close By 


XXXIII With the Editors in Washington 


Johannes 


DITORS, publishers, business and advertising 
4| managers of religious papers, were invited to 
a conference, June 22-23, on ‘““The Present 
Problems of Religious Journalism,” to be 
held i in Washington. 

So important and interesting did this seem to me 
that the Madame and J made the journey back to 
the Capital, although we had closed up our apartment 
and left Washington only two weeks before. 

The only other Boston editor able to get away 
was Gilroy of the Congregationalist. Even he came 
near missing the Conference because of the confusion 
between standard and daylight saving time. Peace- 
fully eating his dinner in his home at Newton in the 
consciousness that he had all the time he needed, he 
called up the B. & A. ticket office to see what local 
train he had better take to connect with the Federal, 
and “‘not have to rush.”” What he heard in reply sent 
him post haste for his baggage, out to his own car and 
into town full speed. He had just time to leave his 
car at a near-by garage and make the Federal at the 
Back Bay Station. In the summer it leaves at 6.30 
p. m. standard instead of 7.30. 

We had a good visit on the train. It was like 
getting back home to see the same friendly porter 
and the same jovial Pullman conductor. Horrible as 
this confession may seem to some good people, I 


affirm that I like sleeping cars—especially for one 
night’s travel. In an upper berth, with cinders pat- 
tering.on the metal roof, all the various people stowed 
away out of sight, no sound but the clackety-clack of 
the wheels, the lights finally turned out, one can imag- 
ine he is in a snug bed chamber up under the eaves 
of a remote farmhouse. Laugh if you will, you scof- 
fers—the fact remains that, tucked in up there, one 
has secured a bit of freedom. One has found blessed 
solitude though he sleeps with twenty or thirty others. 

The sun was out to greet us when we rolled into 
the Union Station in Washington in the morning. 

The Conference was called by the Editorial 
Council of the Religious Press, an organization initiated 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America ‘‘as a center for fellowship and conference 
among the editors of religious publications.”’ 

One of the first things the editors did when they 
met for organization some years ago was to pass a 
resolution, unanimously, asking all editors irrespective 
of creed or church to join. Nor was there any dis- 
crimination either in theory or in fact. At an early 
session I was invited to offer prayer, and later was 
put on an important committee. At the recent meet- 
ing in Washington I was put on the program for the 
evening session. 

I speak of these things because some of our 
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people entirely misunderstand the spirit of the Fed- 
eral Council, and have no use for it or for any of its 
works. 

The recent conference held its sessions in a com- 
fortable room on the roof of the Hotel Washington 
at the corner of 15th St. and Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Outside the meeting place was a broad roof prome- 
nade. Stretching away from us were the loveliest 
views of the Capital City—wooded Potomac Park, 
the White House and its beautiful grounds, the Monu- 
ment, the Lincoln Memorial, the Potomac River for 
miles down past Alexandria to the curve near Mount 
Vernon. Out on the marble terrace we could look 
also to the north and northwest as far as Georgetown 
Heights, and to the new Episcopal Cathedral stand- 
ing up on its sky-line and looking at that distance in 
its uncompleted state like a shelled church of the war 
zone. 

Where conferences meet makes a great difference. 
This meeting place was almost perfect. It was a 
striking contrast to one of our new Washington audi- 
toriums, where the Congregational Council met, and 
of which Rolfe Cobleigh wrote that it was “‘an ideal 
place for the meeting provided one neither cared to 
hear or see.” 

Here we had freedom, comfort, vision. Another 
thing which made the conference a success was the 
deep personal interest which practically every man 
had in every question discussed. These subjects 
coming up were no theoretical matters. They were 
things which all the editors and publishers had to 
come to grips with, every week and every day. Their 
reputations and livelihood were bound up in them. 
Thousands of subscribers depended on their solving 
the problems. Great religious bodies looked to them 
for leadership. 

The best thing about this appreciation of the 
worth of the job was a delightful modesty which kept 
the editors from seeing the job all out of proportion. 
Is it because they sit where they watch so many people 
perform with a totally false perspective? Is it that 
they get a half whimsical, half cynical attitude toward 
self-advertising? At any rate, the editors did not act 
as if they believed the universe turned upon them as 
on a pivot. 

To report the speeches would take all the space 
of this issue. The general topics discussed on Tuesday 
were the reason the religious press has for existing, 
its relation to the church, how to create interest in it 
and what ground it should cover. On Wednesday, 
we had the financial problem, advertising, methods 
of increasing circulation and what we can do by united 
action. 

Dr. W.S. Abernethy, pastor of the largest Bap- 
tist church in Washington, said that, not being able 
to have the ten paid assistants which he needed, he 
was trying to get people to take the church paper. 
“Most of our troubles in the church,” he added, 
“theological and otherwise, are due to lack of informa- 
tion. How many things are said and done because 
we do not know any better!’”’ He wanted the paper 
as an educating and stimulating medium, and to 
counteract provincialism. “I used to think all 
Swedes,’ he said, ‘‘were like Olga and Hilda in my 
mother’s kitchen. Then I went to Sweden and saw 


great cities and cultured people. I used to think all 
Poles were dirty and ignorant. Then I went to War- 
saw and came into contact with the art, the music, 
the science of this great people. We can’t all travel. 
The next best thing is the paper.” Dr. Abernethy 
has put a news-stand for the sale of religious papers 
in his church, and a box in which peoplé who buy them 
can drop the money. His final word as a pastor was, 
“When the pastor is vitally interested the thing goes.”’ 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman was in fineform. He made 
a sensation by saying that he read the obituaries first 
and the personals next. He urged putting human 
interest in the paper. He advocated theological 
discussion if conducted in an orderly way. ‘‘In the 
church,” he said, “we could not make progress toward 
federation if it were not for the religious press.’” 
Another striking remark was: “Speaking broadly, 
journalism is dangerous business. I have found it 
out by personal experience.” 

“The chief temptation of the journalist,’’ he went. 
on, “is cynicism. This is true not only of secular but 
of so-called sacred journalism. We have a record of 
one journalist who died from accidentally sucking the 
tip of his own pen. Our civilization has always been 
impeached by the people who think that we are on 
the brink of doom. I know of one brilliant journalist 
who has been saying for years, ‘Methodism is on the 
rocks.’ If so, it has been there so long that we can 
begin to sing, ‘How firm a foundation.’ 

“The influence of religious journals is greater 
than even we realize who are assembled here to-day. 
In Great Britain it would not be possible to get twenty 
outstanding figures in any of the churches to attend 
a debate on fundamentalism versus evolution. All 
that was settled in my day over there. No one thinks 
of evolution as anything to do with Jesus as our 
Lord and Master. This enlightened attitude is due 
to the work of the religious journals. In some re- 
spects we are far beyond Great Britain, but we have 
much to learn from the men who have guided the Chris- 
tian Church on the other side. 

“The reconstruction of the Protestant Church is 
about to come. It has taken 400 years to bring us to 
our present state of disintegration. It may take 400 
years for the work of reintegration, but it is about to 
come. The papers represented here as a whole do 
not emphasize denominational traits. You emphasize 
the broad things we have in common. Entirely apart 
from doctrinal statements, there is a spiritual life 
common to us all. This ought to be driven home by 
the religious press.’ 

Dr. James R. Joy, editor of the Christian Advocate,. 
took the place of the Rev. Peter Ainslee in a dis- 
cussion of the question, “How Far Does Religious. 
Material in Secular Periodicals Meet the Need?’” 
One striking thing he said was: “‘Any one of us wha 
edits a paper in a great city is apt to be called up at 
any hour of the day by some downtown newspaper 
office and asked a question which shows abysmal 
ignorance about the people they are asking about, 
the offices these people fill and the things that they are 
attempting to do.” 

Dr. Howard B. Grose of New York severely 
criticised the daily papers for their reports of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Dr. Cavert, the 
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secretary of the Council, called attention to the fact 
that too often church organizations neglect absolutely 
doing the things which they ought to do to help daily 
newspapers get accurate reports. 

Dr. Lynch said that when Bishop Brent was 
starting for the Stockholm Conference he called up a 
friend, managing editor of a great New York daily, 
and asked him if he would not take a special article 
on this Conference. This managing editor was de- 
lighted to have a specialist like Bishop Brent send 
him an article every day. The point was that more 
of us who are informed on these matters ought to 
seek opportunities to write for the daily papers. 
The general opinion was that high grade articles in 
magazines like the Atlantic, Scribner’s, the Century 
and others, dealing with religious themes, and the 
amount of space given by the daily papers to religious 
gatherings, were striking illustrations of the interest 
that people are taking in religion. The editors how- 
ever did not seem to be afraid of the competition. 

The Rev. G. Warfield Hobbs, editor of the Spirit 
of Missions, New York, Bishop James Cannon, Jr., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Nathan 
R. Melhorn, editor of the Lutheran, Philadelphia, 
Dr. James E. Clark, editor of the Presbyterian Ad- 
vance, Nashville, Tenn., and Nolan R. Best, formerly 
editor of the Continent, Chicago, and now executive 
secretary of the Baltimore Federation of Churches, 
were the speakers for Tuesday afternoon. 

Dr. Hobbs, an Episcopalian, is a vigorous speaker. 
He said that sometimes he discovered a tendency 
among religious editors to dislike their papers, and 
that we could not get other people to like them if we 
did not like them ourselves. To get the average man 
to like the religious weekly we must fight “‘pietetics.”’ 
“We must not approach people in the terms of the 
professional religionist. We must keep away from 
mere denominational propaganda. The mass of 
people will not support us if we are suspected of being 
merely house organs. If we don’t look out the secular 
world will capture our field under our own noses.” 

Bishop Cannon said that for some years the 
Methodist Church South has been paying by the page 
for every article put in the Methodist religious week- 
lies by various boards of the church, missionary 
organizations, etc. All deficits have been paid from 
the profits of the Book Concern. He added: “Asa 


whole Methodism has had to face a deficit in the . 


religious press every quadrennium of $250,000 or 
$300,000. I think all denominations ought to take 
the same attitude of responsibility for the religious 
weeklies. The denomination should raise the money 
necessary, put on drives for circulation and see that 
the strongest men in the church are put in charge of 
the paper. Ifa man is a bore, turn him out and put 
another man in. No bore can make a good editor. 
Eventually we must face the problem of whether the 
church paper shall be turned into a daily.” 

The men gave.a warm greeting to Nolan R. Best, 
who had to leave the Continent a few months ago. He 
said the non-official journal is no less under obliga- 
tion to get along with and support denominational 
policies than the official journal. If an editor has to 
ériticise the leadership of the church he is under double 
6bligation to be loyal and zealous in lines not under 


fire. The editor must see that the ethics of the denomi- 
nation are held high, not only in general matters, but 
in local churches. Dr. Best took the position that, as 
things are to-day, it looks as if people did not want 
the church paper. Part of this is due to indifference 
about reading anything, and part of it to indifference 
about the objects of the church. He said the church 
people are interested in things locally, but big com- 
mon things fall on deaf ears. ‘Until your pastors and 
rectors become willing to be your agents,” he said, 
“T see no hope in the field of religious journalism.” 

Mr. O. R. Williamson, formerly publisher of the 
Continent, followed. He said: “I question in my mind 
whether a religious weekly can ever adequately serve 
both ministers and laymen. I went fishing with four 
Congregational ministers. All like the Congregation- 
alist, but each one had some idea about a new feature, 
all these to do with the ministers and not with the 
man in the pew. Our job is to make a paper that will 
be read with interest by the people in the pews. In 
a church of 500 people, 300 won’t care whether they 
have a religious paper or not, 100 will take it if they 
have to, fifty will renew voluntarily and not over 
fifteen will actually read it. We need some one who 
will be able to cast off the shackling traditions of re- 
ligious journalism and make a paper that can be read 
by the men of to-day. To interest the average man 
you have to give him something not in pious tomes. 
Ministers ought to understand the problem and 
function of the editor, and not expect a professional 
paper. I should like to see some one with either the 
capital or an endowment give an actual demonstra- 
tion of what a religious journal can be made.” 

Dr. Wareing, editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate, said that we ought to reach the heads of 
the theological schools and arrange for lectures on 
religious journalism for the student pastors. 

Dr. Leinbach told of one pastor who had the idea 
of putting the church paper in every Christian home 
in his parish. When he started he had two. 
he has 160 families who take it. 

Dr. Melhorn of the Lutheran struck an optimistic 
note. “I don’t like this lack of enthusiasm among 
editors for their jobs,” he said. ‘I am an enthusiast 
for the denominational paper and for the denomination, 
too.” 

Dr. James E. Clark of the Presbyterian Advance 
of Nashville is editor of the paper with which the 
Continent of Chicago was combined when it had to go 
out of business. He made the striking statement that 
the passing away of the old type of denominational 
loyalty was responsible for all the serious problems of 
the religious weekly. Coming from one of the leading 
editors of the South, where denominationalism has 
been strongest, his testimony was highly significant. 
He said whatever the problems, we had to face them. 
“T am satisfied,’”’ he said, ‘“‘that we have reached a new 
era. And I am sure that we will have to look to young 
men not afraid of making changes, to solve our prob- 
lems. I predict that the new denominational journal- 
ism will find an increasingly large place in the days 
ahead. My vote is for the independent weekly as 
against the journal controlled by the denomination, 
if it can be kept independent and kept alive. The 
denominational weekly is apt to become institutional- 


Now 
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ized. Our work is hard because we are in a transi- 
tion period. In my opinion denominationalism is 
doomed. Christian life in a free church can not find 
its highest expression without several groups. But 
sectarianism as we have it is going fast.” 

My paper that night was on how to make the 
paper interesting and how far we should go in giving 
people what we thought they ought to have.whether 
they wanted it or not. Gilroy followed, on contro- 
versial subjects, and made a fine impression. He 
advocated allowing “good controversy”’ in the paper. 
To be good controversy it had to be on matters worth 
while. ‘‘Vital issues come across our path every day,” 
he said. “Ignore the trivial.” Three rules about 
printing controversial letters which he sets for himself 
are: 1. They must be reasonably well written and of 
moderate length. 2. In good spirit. 3. Constructive 
in general purpose. Though he urged the constructive 
spirit, Dr. Gilroy said we have to recognize frankly 
that even the most conservative type of religion is 
revolutionary. 

We can do little more than refer to the interesting 
discussions on Wednesday. Dr. Lynch believes the 
way out financially is by endowment. Guy E. Ship- 
ler of the Churchman is striving for a capital fund to 
be used in advertising and improving his journal over 
a period of five years, convinced that then it will be 
self-sustaining. Mr. Don C. Seitz, now of the Out- 
look, brought forward his plan to unite all the re- 
ligious journals for advertising purposes, offering the 
great advertisers a united list of one or two million 
names of the best buyers in the country. B. A. Ab- 
bott, editor of the Christian Evangelist of Chicago, told 
us how we ought to face a loss in circulation on prin- 


ciple. He was the last speaker I heard, as Gilroy and 
I had to leave. But the serene, matter of fact way 
in which he spoke of his paper going down in six months 
from 22,000 to 7,000 subscribers because it advocated . 
the Disciples joining the Federal Council made as 
deep an impression as anything at the Conference. 

Dr. Lynch gave a frank staterfient of his own 
experience with Christan Work and of the reasons 
which impelled him at last to merge it with the Chris- 
tian Century. When he bought the journal before 
the war it cost one quarter what it does now to publish 
it. ‘‘A subscription rate of $3.00 before the war ought 
to be at least $10.00 now,” he said. ‘The Common- 
weal, Catholic, is the only paper that dares charge 
$10.00.”’ 

Other interesting facts came out: 

The Nation, the New Republic, the Survey, are 
not over one-third self-supporting. Even Liberty, of 
Chicago, has a great deficit, it is alleged. 

Wareing, editor of the Western Christian Advocate, 
said that the Methodist Book Concern has a capital 
of six millions. The nine Christian Advocates are on a 
list of 150 publications. Deficits are paid out of the 
earnings of the concern. The deficit has run as high 
as half a million dollars for the nine papers each four 
years. The Western Christian Advocate by a system of 
rigid budgeting turned in a profit of $4,000. 

The editors and publishers received many cour- 
tesies, the Near East Relief entertaining them at 
luncheon and dinner and explaining the work. One 
of the peace groups gave them a chance to hear Mr. 
Nevin Sayre explain legislation pending to prevent 
army officers giving military instruction in schools 
and colleges, where the drill is compulsory. 


A. Z. Conrad, Minister of Park Street Church, Boston 


Edward H. Cotton 


IN a recent issue of that magazine of iconozlastic 
4| tendency, the American Mercury, edited by 
H. L. Mencken, is an article by Charles Angoff, 
h entitled “Boston Twilight,” a paragraph of 
which reads as follows: 


“The Boston pulpit, once in the very forefront 
of the religious life of the country, renowned for its 
scholarship and dignity, is now, perhaps, the least in- 
fluential in America. Its ministers seem to command 
no more public respect than so many dry Congressmen 
or truck drivers. The stimulating clash of metaphysical 
and theological ideas which so stirred the Boston of the 
last century is gone. The religious atmosphere is now 
foul with the bawling of Fundamentalists, theosophists, 
metaphysical healers, and other such quacks. . . . The 
Rev. A. Z. Conrad, Ph. D., D. D., pastor of the Park 
Street Congregational Church, speaks in behalf of the 
virgin birth, the resurrection, and long dresses.” 


Mr. Angoff probably would have modified that 
paragraph could he have spent an hour with Dr. 
Conrad in his study at Park Street, because he would 
have learned that while Park Street Church does 
stand unequivocally for the virgin birth, the resurrec- 
tion, and other evangelical doctrines, it stands for 
positive, eloquent preaching, and is by no means “‘the 
least influential pulpit in America.”’ 


Park Street! Fortress of Orthodoxy! Brimstone 
Corner! In the city of Boston there is no more con- 
spicuous site than the corner of Park and Tremont 
Streets at the head of the historic Common. Wisely 
did the enthusiastic supporters of Congregationalism 
choose a site when, in 1809, they organized their 
church. Wisely did they build, too, for the noble 
colonial structure, with its substantial brick walls, 
fine proportions, and Sir Christopher Wren tower, 
makes one of the best models of colonial church ar- 
chitecture in the country. For nearly a century the 
church flourished, standing foursquare to the heresies. 
of Transcendentalism and Unitarianism. Then it, 
happened on evil times; the business section moved 
west and enveloped it; old supporters died or moved 
away. The little group that remained was in a dilem- 
ma. The members had a huge church, but no one to 
gotoit. They had a building of architectural beauty 
and historic association, but no one to meet, mounting. 
costs of upkeep. Whither lay the solution? Meeting 
followed meeting, with clouds of gloom gathering and. 
assuming more and more formidable proportions. 

Finally, with what reluctance we may imagine, 
the faithful handful accepted the offer of the Boston 
Herald to buy the property for $1,000,000. Their, 
church was to be torn down; the society was to move 
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on in pursuit of the disappearing clientele. Now 
comes the strangest feature of the entire proceeding. 
In the city of Boston was a group of men and women 
with capacity to properly appraise historic and 
architectural values. As soon as they learned of the 
society’s decision, these persons got together, con- 
cluded that an edifice of the character of Park Street 
Church must not be demolished, and provided funds 
for its restoration and resuscitation. Who were these 
liberal-minded men and women who generously came 
to the rescue of this orthodox stronghold? They 
were Unitarians, with a sprinkling of Episcopalians! 

But of what use would it be to save the building 
unless one could be found to lead the society back 
to its old position of commanding influence? Cast- 
ing about, the committee learned of a minister who 
had been preaching in Worcester, Mass., to a full 
church morning and evening. The church had taken 
in twelve hundred members in twelve years. More- 
over, the preacher stood like a rock for the funda- 
mental evangelical principles that had made Park 
Street great in the past. The preacher was the Rev. 
A. Z. Conrad, and he was called to the pastorate in 
1905. The call was one of four similar invitations, 
and must have appeared to Dr. Conrad the least 
desirable. Here was a church in an expiring stage. 
Its only hope seemed to be to seek a more advantag- 
eous location. In fact, Dr. Conrad was engaged to 
assist in the final obsequies at the old site, and then to 
build anew, elsewhere. 

But once on the field, more familiar with condi- 
tions, the new minister proposed to the committee 
that the society hold its ground. He asked those 
Unitarians and Episcopalians who had saved the build- 
ing to help him now save the society, give him ten 
thousand dollars, and allow him five years. They 
contributed the money, for they were fair-minded 
enough to see there was still need to proclaim evan- 
gelical Christianity from that conspicuous corner. 

The minister went to work. For the first year it 
was a heartbreaking task. Then they began to come— 
by tens, by twenties, by hundreds. Considerably 
before the five-year trial period had elapsed, the 
church was full morning and evening, floor and gal- 
leries. People not only came to church, but gave 
their money. Park Street was well on its way back 
to its ancient glories. 

All this happened a score of years ago. To-day 
the membership is 1,685. An average of one hundred 
communicants are received yearly. The church, 
which seats thirteen hundred, is filled to capacity Sun- 
day morning and evening. The parish is thirty miles 
in diameter, reaching from Salem on the north to 
Quincy on the south, and includes families in seventy 
towns. On a Sunday afternoon in the autumn, when 
the every-member canvass is made for funds to meet 
the budget of $28,000, more than one hundred auto- 
mobiles assemble to convey the canvassers. 

One might suppose that a parish of this size and 
variety would require one or more assistants. But 
Dr. Conrad has no assistant and does not want any. 
When his parish committee suggested that he pro- 
cure one, he remarked with a twinkle in his eye: “You 
may get me one provided you raise my salary $2,000.” 
Then he added: “My pulpit is my best assistant, 


and the only one I need.’’ With the help of an ef- 
ficient secretary he does all the work himself: preaches 
twice Sunday, and often during the week; meets 
committees, makes parish visits, cares for the sick; 
attends funerals, solemnizes marriages, and attends 
to the multitude of details devolving on the leader of 
a large parish. 

We -have given this introduction somewhat at 
length that those who read further may have a back- 
ground for Dr. Conrad’s religious beliefs. Probably 
no pulpit in the country stands more firmly on the 
fundamentals of evangelical Christianity. Now, what 
does its minister believe? He is assured that it is the 
doctrine he preaches Sunday in and Sunday out that 
keeps the church filled, holds the great diversified 
parish together, enables the budget to be met. Let 
me tell it to you as he told it to me that day under 
the roof of his church. Many who read will differ— 
differ radically. But, differ or agree, the success 
of his method and preaching is evident. 

“T spent three solid years,’ he began, “‘studying 
evolution according to Spencer and Darwin, Wallace 
and Romanes. I read all the books obtainable, 
only to conclude that the evolutionary theory was so 
full of vagaries, dreams, uncertainties, and abysmal 
gaps that it couldn’t be taken as reliable explanation of 
the existence of the universe. The only reliable ex- 
planation is the creative and catastrophic one. 

“The Bible is absolutely trustworthy and re- 
liable. No man who follows it ever regrets it. Weare 
after instruction in character-making, and _ proof 
of eternal life. We find all this in the Bible—the Book 
of destiny. Eliminate the Bible, and you get chaos. 
Why, what is crime due to? Not the breakdown of 
prohibition, not the aftermath of war; but to a pulpit 
that does not preach the Bible as the authoritative 
word of God. I am not troubled about the story of 
creation, of the flood, of Jonah and the whale, the 
wonder-working of the Old Testament, and the miracles 
of the New. The foundation truths I preach are 
supernatural revelation as recorded in Holy Scrip- 
ture. The miracles, as facts employed to accredit a 
divine message, are as well attested as any facts of 
history. I preach the virgin birth of Christ, the ‘Only 
Begotten’ Son of God. He is the atoning Saviour, 
an absolute authority in matters of the soul, one to 
receive adoration and worship exactly as the Father. 
His death on the Cross was redemptive, a true atone- 
ment for sin. He has power to forgive sin, and is 
man’s mediation for ever and ever. 

“Regeneration is necessary to salvation, in ac- 
cordance with Christ’s declaration, ‘Ye must be born 
again.’ What Jesus was and said is our first and final 
court of appeal. Take that away, and the only appeal 
is to the individual, or pragmatism. Beware of prag- 
matism. The pragmatic bug is a bad microbe. The 
result of taking authority away from Christ and plac- 
ing it in the individual is just what we see to-day— 
destruction and subversion of all kinds. Sense of 
responsibility to a higher authority, to any authority, 
is gone; thought of judgment is gone. What is left? 
Reversion to the jungle. The animating force in the 
universe is the energizing reason of God. True law 
can’t be made by human will alone and not even by 
Divine Will. It is a reality in God Himself. 
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- “How far would I go with the modernist? Not 
astep. Yet let me make it plain, please, I am not a 
fundamentalist. I refuse to be thus labeled, because 
I can not accept their extreme positions. Many of 
my brother ministers class me with the fundamental- 
ists, and to be sure I am a thousand times nearer them 
than the modernists. Let me tell you what I am; I 
am an evangelical Christian. I believe with my soul 
in Bible inspiration; the Deity of Christ; that Christ 
atones for man’s sin by his death on the Cross; and 
that spiritual death results unless man be thus saved. 
Nothing is more definitely declared in God’s word 
than that every man is lost until he finds and accepts 
Jesus Christ. 

“Modernism is nebulous. It says nothing above 
the natural order. To modernists, the cosmos and 
man are results of a merely chemical process. Jesus 
is the product of heredity and environment—of the 
level of humanity, only a little more complete. The 
Bible is only sifted tradition, and without authority 
over the actions, motives, and thoughts of men. Mod- 
ernists reject the idea that sin needs an atonement, 
and make Christ’s death merely a martyrdom. 

“Evangelicals recognize that sin must be treated 
redemptively. Modernists deny that sin is sin, as 
such, at all; call it a disease which may be successfully 
treated pathologically. They look on sin as mis- 
doing, to be pitied rather than judged, and reject the 
idea that God can, or will, punish beyond the grave. 
They declare that man needs no regeneration, but 
that reformation is sufficient. They deny the physical 
resurrection of Jesus. They construct a Jesus of their 
own, ani urge loyalty to him divested both of glory 
and power. 

“Now modernism is Unitarianism in another 
guise. I have admiration and great respect for the 
Unitarians. What is the matter with them? The 


people demand an authoritative redemptive in- 
fluence. Unitarians depend wholly on self-salvation. 
They apotheosize the intellectual, when, as a matter 
of fact, they have given no evidence of any tremend- 
ous intellectual superiority. In brief, liberalism does 
not meet a great, constant, and crying need of human- 
ity. No man can save himself. No man can redeem 
himself or his neighbor from the consequences of 
wrongdoing. The world will never accept the modern- 
ist position—that fact is written in letters that glow 
in the very heart of man. 

“Yet, let me say that I think a great deal more 
of the Unitarian than I do of the man who hangs 
onto an evangelical pulpit, and surreptitiously and 
gradually indoctrinates his people with the germ of 
liberalism. He uses the old terminology to undermine 
the people’s faith. He never comes out and fights 
generously in the open. He dodges about and. veers 
with winds of opinion. For his kind I have no re- 
spect and much contempt. 

“Then there is the conspiracy of silence. Evan- 
gelicals have sat by and watched modernism stealthily 
capture their positions. Modernists have carried the 
day in denominational boards, and have been per- 
mitted to make bold and daring denials of truths held 
sacred by successive generations of Christians since 
Christ’s time. They have seen churches sparsely 
attended in the morning and dark at night, steadily 
decreasing in power and influence—and have done 
nothing. 

“But God will never see his Blessed Word perma- 
nently borne down and defeated. The Great Evangel 
is final and eternal.” 

Well, what do you think of it? Let’s be honest. 
Dr. Conrad’s long and uncompromising stand on 
the fundamentals of evangelism is entirely justified 
by Scripture. His theology conforms to the Bible. 


The Eucharistic Congress at Chicago--II 


L. O. Hartman 
Editor Zion’s Herald (Methodist Episcopal) 


. 

Monday afternoon and evening were devoted, as were the 
corresponding sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday, to sectional 
meetings with addresses by Catholic leaders from various parts 
of the world. 

An idea of the international character of the Twenty-eighth 
Congress may be gathered from a list of the sections as set forth 
in the official program. They, were: English, Italian, French, 
Bohemian, Lithuanian, German, Slovak, Polish, Belgian, Syrian, 
Slovenian, Spanish and Mexican, Colored, Croatian, Ukrainian 
and Russian, Hungarian, Greek and Ruthenian, Portuguese 
and South American, Oriental, Priests’ Latin, American Indian, 
and Chaldean. 

While the children’s meeting on Monday seemed to break 
all records in Christian history from the standpoint of numbers, 
the women’s meeting Tuesday morning surpassed it. Six ex- 
pert counters stationed at various points of entrance to Soldiers’ 
Field tallied 357,539 people passing over the bridges leading to 
the stadium, but at the peak of the crush these representatives 
of Chicago’s Department of Public Works were swept away from 
their posts and lost count for forty-five minutes. It was es- 
timated that at least 150,000 persons passed by during that in- 
terval, bringing the total number of the crowd up to over 500,000, 
160,000 of whom were able to get inside the field. 

Cardinal O’Connell of Boston was the presiding officer of 


this great meeting. Addresses were made by Cardinal Charost 
of Rennes, France; Hon. Pierce Butler, Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court; and Cardinal Piffl of Vienna. 
The sermon was delivered by the Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, 
D. D., Archbishop of San Francisco, and the celebrant of the 
mass was the Most Rey. Paul Giabbe, D. D., apostolic nuncio, 
United States of Colombia. The great feature of the program of 
the women’s meeting was the singing of the “Rosa Mystica’”’ 
mass by a chorus of 12,000 nuns and Chicago women. Justice 
Butler made a telling appeal for world peace and urged Catholics 
to the heartiest co-operation in this great cause. 

One of the most spectacular scenes ever enacted in con- 
nection with any religious ceremony was staged on Wednesday 
evening—‘‘Men’s Night’’—when as the service moved to its 
close, 150,000 men, each with his lighted candle, sat in silence 
in the bowl of the stadium while the members of the great chorus 
lifted their voices, singing, in English, ““Holy Word, We Praise 
Thee.” Then, as Cardinal Bonzano gave the vast throng the 
papal benediction and plenary indulgence, the lights one by one 
flickered out, and the worshipers silently filed away into the 
night. 

The speakers of the evening gave addresses or sermons in 
many different tongues, former Senator David I. Walsh of Mas- 
sachusetts representing the English-speaking section. Most 
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significant and impressive was the taking of the “Holy Name 


pledge” by the 150,000 men, who, under the leadership of Bishop 4 


Edward F. Hoban of Chicago, repeated in unison: 

I pledge my loyalty to my flag and my country 
and to the God-given principles of freedom, justice, 
and happiness for which it stands. I pledge my support 
to all lawful authority, both civil and religious. I 
dedicate my manhood to the honor of the sacred name 
of Jesus Christ and beg that he will keep me faithful to 
these pledges until death. 


It would be difficult indeed adequately to describe the 
almost unbearable emotional effect upon the assembled worship- 
ers of this great “feast of candles,” visibly demonstrating ‘“‘the 
light of faith and the fire of the Love of God.” 

The fourth general meeting of the Congress was held at the 
stadium on Wednesday with about 145,000 persons present. 
It was “Higher Education Day,” and about 72,000 members of 
the great congregation were students from Catholic universities 
and high schools, nearly all of them in uniform. After a brief 
address in his own tongue by Cardinal Czernach of Hungary, 
the presiding officer of the session, Cardinal Dougherty of 
Philadelphia, discussed the meaning of the eucharist. In the 
eourse of his remarks he said: “‘If the real presence of our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament is to be denied kecause the human in- 
tellect can not grasp it, all mysteries, natural and supernatural, 
will have to ke rejected.” Continuing, he spoke of the super- 
natural mysteries and exclaimed: “All about us -ehold the mani- 
festations of life in growth and motion! The green twig springs 
from the soil, becomes a tree, bears fruit, and finally falls into 
decay and death. Nothing is more familiar to us than life, and 
yet the greatest minds, Aristotle, Plato, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas, have failed to tell us what it is.” 

The cardinal was followed on the program by Archbishop 
George Gauthiér of Canada, and°a layman, Joseph Scott of Los 
Angeles. -Mr. Scott, who is‘a Knight of St. Gregory, directed 
his remarks against the rationalists and warned the students 
that “in this day of cynicism and skepticism, when to show emc- 
tion is to be branded a weakling, we will do well to. remember 
that Christ said, Give me thy heart,’ and-we will remember that 
Christ wept over Jerusalem.” 

At this session again, before the throng of assembled students, 
the usual solemn pontifical mass was celebrated. 

The climax of the Eucharistic Congress was reached on the 
last day of the meeting at Mundelein, a suburb named after the 
cardinal archbishop of Chicago. Early Thursday morning vast 
throngs of delegates and visitors, with other multiplied thousands 
from near-by cities and towns who had come especially for this 
one great service, began to crowd the grounds of the Theological 
Seminary of St. Mary-of-the-Lake. The final mass, at eleven 
o'clock, was celebrated by Cardinal Bonzano, and immediately 
thereafter the Procession of the Blessed Sacrament started from 
the altar and moved along the shores of the Lake of St. Mary 
and back again to the altar for the “solemn pontifical benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament” and the final papal kene- 
diction given by the legate. 

Nearly five hundred thousand pilgrims, constituting the 
greatest religious meeting in Christian history, attended the 
mass at Mundelein and took part in the procession of the euchar- 
ist, notwithstanding a thunder-storm with rain and hail for half 
an hour, which ruined vestments valued at two hundred thousand 
dollars. The procession by race groups was most spectacular. 
Mass was said before a great altar in front of the chapel of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, with vast throngs assembled around the 
statue of the Blessed Virgin. This church is a replica of a famous 
Protestant church in Connecticut and gave a New England 
touch to the whole scene. 

The great procession at Mundelein with the papal legate 
carrying the monstrance containing the host symbolized the 
Saviour passing through the streets of Jerusalem during the 
Passover. Christ in his life on earth made his way crushed, 
crowded, and insulted, but Thursday he was symbolized in the 


host as the triumphant Prince of Peace, to whom all races and 


people did obeisance. 


Editorial Summary 


Both the strength and the weakness of the Roman Catholic 
system were demonstrated at the Eucharistic Congress held 
last week in Chicago. While it was apparent, as the promoters 
of the meeting pointed out, that the main purpose of the gather- 
ing was the “exemplification” of the death of Christ by means 
of the mass, it was likewise clear to any careful observer that, 
along with this central emphasis, the five days’ meeting served 
to furnish many other revelations of the genius and methods of 
the Roman Church. 

Viewed from a number of angles, the Congress was a dis- 
tinet success. 

1. Probably never before in the history of the Christian 
faith have such vast numbers of people been gathered together 
for worship at any one time or place. It is estimated that more 
than 600,000 delegates and visitors came to Chicago for the meet- 
ing. 

2. The stress laid upon spiritual things by the Congress 
will be felt for many years to come, not only in Chicago, which 
has recently acquired the unenviable characterization of ‘‘the 
crime city,” but far beyond Illinois, and even the United States 
of America. 

3. Non-Catholics through the meeting and the accompany- 
infg publicity will come to a better understanding of the Roman 


Catholic faith, even though they: may not accept or even sym-. 


pathize with its doctrines. 

The Twenty-eighth International Eucharistic Congress, 
moreover, furnishes a fitting occasion for a reappraisal of the 
Roman Catholic system. What can be said in adverse criticism 
of it? 

1. It is an autocratic organization. This accounts largely 
for its signal success as the world measures success. It gets things 
done. But the price for such accomplishment is paid in terms 
of human freedom, and of individuality and initiative. And just 


- because the organization is thus highly perfected, the system 


has hardened to such an extent that its leaders have become 
alarmingly unresponsive to the claims of new truth and the 
vital need of progressive race development. 

2. The undue stress laid upon the formal and mystical side 
of religion and the claims of tradition fosters in the rank and 
file of Roman Catholics a superstitious veneration for ancient 
religious exercises and ceremonies, and leads them to be satis- 
fied with ‘‘the false peace of ritual.” 

8. The lust for secular power and the domination of the 


“world by the Pope, though it is justified by Catholic leaders on 


the ground of a holy ambition to “make Christ King,” finds no 
basis in the gospel and is in fact contrary to the whole tenor cf 
the Saviour’s teachings. For Jesus said his kingdom was “not 
of this world.” 

4. It is not true that Roman Catholics are uninterested in 
the cause of education, but the training afforded in schools and 
colleges of this persuasion is always colored and interpreted so 
as to promote primarily the welfare of the organization as such, 
rather than the Christian movement itself. An open-minded 
fearlessness in the approach to truth is by no means characteristic 
of the Catholic educational system. Such a closed method of 
education is a weakness—a dangerous boomerang. 

But notwithstanding these grave shortcomings, and others 
that might be mentioned, the Eucharistic Congress served also 
to express the church’s numerous points of strength. 

1. Roman Catholicism in its spectacular ritualistie service 
and particularly in its doctrine of the mass appeals in a most 
compelling way to human nature in a world of sin and sorrow. 
We have indicated already the dangers of the false mystical. 
But are there not dangers just as grave in a system that tends to 
neglect the true mystical? Protestants would do well not to 
omit from the theory and practise of rationalized Christianity, or 
to stress too lightly, the inspiring doctrine of the communion of 
the Christian with God. : 
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2. The mingling of rich and poor, educated and ignorant, 
white and black, Occidental and Oriental, in the Eucharistic 
Congress was significant. For it revealed the fact that in Roman 
Catholicism men of all classes are regarded simply as “sinners 
saved by grace’’ and equal before the throne of God. 

8. What a vast machine of ministry to body, mind, and soul 
was represented in the great throng of delegates at Chicago! 
Cardinals, archbishops, bishops, priests, monks of many orders, 
and sisters representing multitudinous types of service, filled 
the streets of Chicago. These leaders visualized monasteries, 
hospitals, homes for the aged, orphan asylums, colleges, semi- 
naries, schools, and numberless other institutions for the help 
of suffering humanity. 

4, While we may not endorse Roman Catholic methods, 
there can be no doubt but that the church through its organiza- 
tion and teachings does act as a crime deterrent. In a very 
large way it is successful in restraining the ignorant and vicious 
from wrong-doing. This service constitutes no small contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the country and to human progress. 

The Eucharistic Congress in general had a value beyond com- 
putation, not only to Roman Catholicism, but also to Protes- 
tantism, in fixing the attention of millions of Christians and non- 
Christians upon Jesus Christ, his crucifixion, and the meaning 
of his life and death for the human race. This influence will 
not be lost, but will bring forth fruit many-fold. 

* * * 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 
Herbert E. Benton 


“Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole world,” is 
Brooklyn, Pennsylvania—at least for those who know it—and 
all who were privileged to attend-the session held June 22-24 
will hold those days as bright spots in their memory. 

The Convention numerically was the largest for many years. 
Every active minister was present and only four of the churches 
in fellowship failed to send delegates. 
~~ The General Convention was represented by Dr. John Smith 
Lowe, whose contributions of wisdom, wit and inspiration in the 
three addresses given were so highly appreciated that the secre- 
tary has been instructed-to send to the General Convention a 
letter of appreciation for his services. 

One of the fruitful sessions was the men’s ‘supper on Tues- 
day evening, followed by a round table discussion: “The Church, 
a Man’s Job.” The reaction of the men to that proposition 
formed thé nucleus of the discussion at the Ministers’ Meeting 
the following morning, when each minister talked of his own 
problems. : 

The speakers at the platform meeting on Tuesday evening 
were Dr: Lowe and Miss Agnes Hathaway, both of whom brought 
a picture not only of the things that are, but of their hopes for a 
brighter and more productive future. 

The occasional sermon, thoughtful and prophetic, was given 
on Wednesday evening by the Rev. E. M. Whitesmith from the 
text in Proverbs: ‘From the heart are the issues of life.’’ 

Pennsylvania Conventions may be short on numbers as 
compared with others, but we doubt if any of them can produce 
more recommendations and resolutions. This session can boast 
a total of twenty, some of which are worth reporting here. 

One expressed appreciation of the Manual recently issued 
by the National Laymen’s Committee, and recommended that 
the parishes study that Manual, especially those parts which 
have to do with religious education, church finance, and men’s 
organizations. 

It was voted that the Board of Trustees be requested to 
establish a State Social Service Commission of five members. 
It is hoped that such a commission, by study of the rural church 
problem, for example, may prove of great value. 

The projected mission in Korea was approved. 

A recommendation was passed expressing appreciation of 
the courage and loyalty of the Universalists of Bradford, who are 
carrying on in spite of adverse conditions. 

A recommendation in which are the seeds of great possi- 


bilities was that which requested all the ministers in the state 
to prepare their plans for the ensuing year before Rally Day in 
October and submit them to the secretary’s office not later than 
November. A double benefit is seen in this recommendation: 
first, because it is always well to have plans made in advance, 
and second, by filing them with the secretary, those that are 
unique and particularly progressive may be ‘referred to other 
churches for their information. 

It was voted that the trustees be asked to form a plan for 
a campaign to increase church membership, and it is hoped that 
membership throughout the state may be largely increased be- 
fore another Convention. 

The Convention joined both the Sunday School Associa- 
tion and the Young People’s Christian Union in passing a reso- 
lution in favor of universal peace. 

Appreciating the danger to the peace of the world in the 
Japanese exclusion act, to which Miss Hathaway referred very 
feelingly, the Convention voted to request Congress to place the 
Japanese on the same footing as other nations in the immigre- 
tion act which goes into effect in 1927. 

It was voted to devote a page of the records to the memory 
of Miss Agnes Nicol, a loyal Universalist of Scranton. 

Dr. McGlauflin, from the fruits of his trip to the Orient, 
gave an inspiring address on Thursday morning. 

For only the second time in forty-eight years Dr. Sweetser 
was absent from the Convention, and a telegram of regret was 


- sent to him. 


It was voted also to express to Mr. E. M. Waller, who for 
years has been either president or a member of the Board of 
Trustees, the regret of the Convention that he no longer feels 
able to serve actively. 

The following officers were elected: President, George B, 
Jermyn, Scranton; vice-president, W. S. Tiffany, Brooklyn; 
secretary, Rev. H. E. Benton, Philadelphia; treasurer, Columbus 
W. Gabell, Jr., Philadelphia. Trustees for three years: J. C. 
Krayer, Philadelphia, Dr. Clarence J. Marshall, Philadelphia, 
A. D. Stichler, Reading, Rev. W. H. McGlauflin, D. D., to fill 
the unexpired term of W.S. Tiffany. Rev. W. W. Wolfe, Brook- 
lyn, preacher of occasional sermon. Place of adjournment, To- 
wanda. ‘ 

The meetings of the allied organizations were full of interest 
and promise for the future. 

* * * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTIONS 
George F. Fortier 


The annual sessions of the Universalist Convention of Ver= 
mont and Province of Quebec and allied organizations were held 
in All Souls Church, Brattleboro, Vt., June 28, 29 and 30. 

On Monday evening, the State and Provincial Y. P. C. U. 
met at a Get-together Banquet served by the ladies of the 
Brattleboro church. Van H. Winchester of Brattleboro acted as 
toast-master, calling upon Miss Gladys Puffer, president of the 
local Union, Miss Esther S. Cate, State and Provincial president, 
Donald Evans of Morrisville and Carl Olson of Massachusetts, 
for brief remarks. The principal address of the evening was 
delivered by Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts College upon 
“The Five Fold Test for Ethical Superiority.” Mr. Olson called 
for the usual pledges for the budget for work by the State and 
Provincial Union, and $75 was pledged, the full amount of $105. 
being raised at a later time. 

On Tuesday morning the annual business session of the 
young people was held. The devotional service was conducted 
by Donald K. Evans of Morrisville, assisted by Howard Spoerl 
of North Montpelier and Roscoe Walters of West Chesterfield, 
N. H. The roll call showed ten Unions represented, Carl Ol» 
son of Massachusetts spoke, representing the General Union, 
Officers elected: Esther S. Cate, Richford, president; Donald 
K. Evans, Morrisville, first vice-president; Edward Bushnell, 
Brattleboro, second vice-president; Mildred Fortier, Morrisville, 
secretary; Elliot Gilson, Springfield, treasurer; Arthur Whitney, 
Springfield, Earl B. Smith, Rutland, Clarence Wiley, Bellows 
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Falls, Executive Board; George E. Fortier, Morrisville, Field 
Agent. Resolutions continuing the policy of Home Mission work 
and increasing appropriation; reaffirming loyalty to the General 
Union and its policies; in the interest of universal peace and of 
appreciation of the courtesies shown by the local Union and of 
the address of Professor Skinner, were adopted. The meeting 
adjourned at noon. 

The annual session of the Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Association opened Tuesday afternoon, Rev. Harriet B. Robin- 
son of Northfield in the chair. The reports of officers were read 
and local Circles reported as to the year’s work at Barre, Brat- 
tleboro, Springfield, Morrisville and Woodstock. Mrs. Val- 
lentyne spoke informally of her observations of the work in North 
Carolina and also told of the work in Japan. Pledges amount- 
ing to more than. $50 were received toward the proposed new 
church at Rocky Mount, N.C. Mrs. Rose A. Johonnot announced 
the willingness of the Association to “adopt” a girl in the Japanese 
kindergarten. Officers elected: Rev. Harriet B. Robinson, North- 
field, president; Mrs. E. P. Wood, Brattleboro, vice-president; 
Mrs. Olive M. Kimball, Williamstown, secretary; Mrs. H. A. 
Richardson, Barre, treasurer; Mrs. R. O. Mann, Springfield, 
Mrs. George F. Fortier, Morrisville, and Mrs. E. L. Conklin, 
Derby Line, trustees. 

The ninety-third annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Vermont and Province of Quebec opened on Tuesday 
evening. Because of the illness of the president, George C. Felch 
of St. Johnsbury, George F. Fortier of Morrisville presided. 
Dr. H. G. Ripley, president of All Souls parish, welcomed the 
Convention. The session committees were appointed, after 
which the evening was taken charge of by the W. U. M. A., 
President Robinson in the chair. Two splendid addresses were 
delivered, by the Rev. Henry L. Canfield of North Carolina and 
by Mrs. James M. Vallentyne, president of the W. N. M. A. 

On Wednesday was held the business session of the Con- 
vention. The report of the treasurer showed expenditures of 
$13,926.18, with a balance of $218 in the treasury. The perma- 
nent and trust funds amount to $68,715.86, a gain of $1,200 dur- 
ing the year. 

The report of the Fellowship Committee showed thirty-two 
clergymen in fellowship and, with summer preachers, a total of 
forty-two now serving in this field. The Superintendent of 
Churches reported as to conditions in the field. 

The occasional sermon was preached by the Rev. W. A. 
Kelley of Barre, and the fifty-sixth annual communion service 
of the Convention Church Was held with the Rev. George F. 
Fortier of the Convention Church at the table, assistel by the 
deacons of All Souls Church. 

In the absence of the president the annual message prepared 
by him was read by the secretary. 

At the afternoon session the following officers were elected: 
George C, Felch of St. Johnsbury, president; Van H. Winchester, 
of Brattleboro, vice-president; George F. Fortier, Morrisville, 
secretary; R. L. Richmond, Rutland, treasurer; H. A. Rizhard- 
son, Barre, trustee for two years; S. S. Watson, St. Albans, trustee 
for three years; Rev. W. A. Kelley, Barre, Rey. George F. For- 
tier, Morrisville, Rev. E. P. Wood, Brattleboro, William Mercer, 
Barre, and R. L. Richmond, Rutland, Fellowship Committee; 
Rev. H. B. Robinson, Northfield, preacher of occasional ser- 
mon; Rey. George F. Norton, Jacksonville, alternate. 

The Committee on Official Reports recommended the adop- 
tion of the reports of the officers, including resolutions (1) of 
support of Goddard Seminary, (2) urging continuance of and 
larger support of the annual Sunday School Institute at Barre, 
(3) approving the steps already taken toward a closer working 
union of various denominations, (4) urging that all churches in 
this field arrange for regular official conferences with the Su- 
perintendent of Churches, (5) approving the purchase of a State 
and provincial parsonage and urging parishes to accept a five 
per cent quota for two years that all indebtedness upon the same 
may be canceled. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, which 


were adopted: (1) Of regret at deaths of various prominent work- 
ers in this Convention, (2) of sympathy with the president of 
the Convention in his illness, (3) of sympathy with Mr. G. B. 
Williams in his illness, (4) of approval of work being done in our 
various mission points, (5) as favoring any means of abolishing 
war, favoring entrance of the United States into the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice and opposing compulsory 
military training in public schools and colleges, (6) in favor of 
law enforcement, (7) of gratitude to local parish and to the 
speakers of the Convention. 

On Wednesday evening two addresses were delivered, by 
Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts College and by Dr. Frark 
Merrick, Financial Agent of the Five Year Program Committee. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Strawberries in the Next Yard 


A certain man had a Garden, and he made a Strawberry 
Bed. And he bought the Choicest Plants, and he fertilized the 
roots well when he set them out, and he kept the weeds away. 
And the Fruit of that Bed was Delicious. But the owner never 
got very much Fun out of it: Because his Neighbor also set 
out a Bed of Strawberries, and they also were Rich and Red and 
Juicy, and they looked so good across the Fence that the man 
who planted the First Bed was full of sorrow, and thought his 
own berries to be Mean, and Sour and Small. 

Now the whole world and all the inhabitants thereof are 
more or less builded on that Plan, and they think that Berries 
grow better in the Next Yard. 

But it is not so with me, and it was not so with Keturah. 
For such blessings as God gave unto us, those did we enjoy, and 
we cared not an hoot if other folk thought their Berries were 
sweeter than our own. Yea, and we had no lack of any of the 
necessary good things of life. 

And I sorrow when I behold around me men who lean covet- 
ously across the Fence, and are bitter and hungry and unsatis- 
fied, when there are fruits growing on their own Vines if they 
would but attend to their Own Business and Pluck them. Yea, 
there be many folk wandering restlessly about looking for Hap- 
piness who have the Ingredients thereof all around them, but 
they trample upon their Own Strawberries, while their mouths 
water for those in the yards of their neighbors. 

For the world is moderately full of Foolish folk; and it is 
largely Lecause the Fool-killer doth not earn his salary that I 
have so much todo. So I stand on the Line-fences of Humanity 
and cry aloud unto men and women who are looking wistfully 
into each other’s gardens, and I say, Oh ye Fools, depart from 
your Folly and Pluck the Strawberries in your own Gardens, and 
let your souls delight themselves in the Fruits that be Legitimate, 
and cease to covet your neighbor’s Strawkerries, or their Houses 
or their Wives, or anything that is your neighbor’s. 

Now the Ancients had a Parable, which was on this wise; 
that certain Wild Asses set out to find the Lush Grass of the 
Elysian Fields, and the gods permitted them to wander whither 
they would. And they grazed all the way to Feaven, and were 
Cissatisied even with the Verdure of Ecen, and grazed on and 
on till the grass got short and poor, and at last gave out alto- 
gether, and the asses found out that they were in Hades, where 
there was no Grass and no Water. And they had keen in heaven 
but nibbled their way through and knew it not, and the gods 
did not let them turn around and go back. 

And I call from the line fence and say, Even as it was with 
those Asses, so shall it be with you. And if ye nibble your way 
scornfully through Heaven to Hades, there is very little likelihood 
that ye can ever get back. Wherefore, rejoice in the Strawberries 
that are in thine own yard. 

* * * 
Customer: ‘‘When I put the coat on for the first time and 
buttoned it up, I burst the seam down the back!”’ 
Tailor: “That shows how well our buttons are sewn on!”’— 
Exchange. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DETERMINISM AGAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I found Mr. Hicks’s reply to my letter very interesting. 
I think he has made the position of the determinist as clear as 
it can be made. 

It may seem ungracious to say that he has not answered 
my point when he says himself that he knows he has not, but I 
do not think he wholly understands what that point was. 

He says: “In the case of criminals, society can exert pressure 
in this way or that and thus influence the activities of offenders.’’ 
But what I had in mind was not simply that criminals can not 
reform if they have no choice—though that was a part of it— 
but that society, being composed of individuals who have’ no 
more choice than the criminals have, can not choose to “‘exert 
pressure’ on them. 

“Man’s conduct,” says Mr. Hicks, “is the result of his own 
mental make-up together with the forces brought to bear on him.’’ 
Who has the power to choose to bring those forces to bear upon 
upon him? ‘Introduce a new factor and man acts in a new way.”’ 
Who is to introduce the new factor? ; 

It is quite evident that the determinist thinks of himself and 
a select few like him as having the power of choice. 

A.B, 


* * 


COMMENTS ON MR. WHITESMITH’S ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to take a little of your space, if I may, to congratu- 
late the Rev. E. M. Whitesmith on that wonderful hymn of hate 
in the Leader of June 26. I do not believe it has ever been sur- 
passed in this or any other country, during the war or since. 
He knows how to “indict a whole people.” He does not “‘sit 
in judgment upon past generations.” He simply points out that 
everything they ever did was wrong. So firm a believer in total 
depravity seems slightly out of place in the Universalist Church. 

What a contrast between his article and the sermon by Dr. 
Grose in this week’s paper. Where Dr. Grose sees, all over the 
land, men who are serving their country nobly, unselfishly, 
Mr. Whitesmith sees corrupt politicians and indifferent citizens. 
Where Dr. Grose sees the church and the earnest, faithful people 
who love it and work for it, Mr. Whitesmith sees lynching par- 
ties and Ku Klux demonstrations. Where Dr. Grose sees an 
America rich in the number of its loyal citizens, Mr. White- 
smith sees a land of murderers and bootleggers, with only a 
‘heroic minority” worth saving. 

There isso much of good sense and right feeling in Mr. White- 
smith’s article that it is a pity that he should have lessened the 
influence it might have by the extravagance of his exaggerations. 
You would have done him a service, Mr. Editor, if you had 
used your blue pencil liberally before you gave his letter to the 
printer. 

One of the Unheroic Majority. 


eek 
CRITICS WHO ARE SHADOW BOXING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The reactions to my recent article, “The Long Road to 
Peace,” are vastly encouraging. Favorable or unfavorable, 
the comments indicate that the question is a live one. For the 
first time in our history militarists and the apologists for mili- 
tarism are squarely on the defensive. If I read the signs of the 
times aright, the war party are thoroughly alarmed at the swiftly 
rising tide of peace sentiment. 

Several brethren have undertaken to chide me through the 
columns of the Leader: others have sought the same means of 
extending aid and encouragement. For both sorts I am equally 
grateful. How fortunate we are that it is the policy of the 
Leader to print these communications impartially! May such 

an enlightened policy never suffer eclipse! To attempt any for- 
mal or detailed replies to my critics would be a reflection upon 


the intelligence of your readers. Those who are sincerely trying 
to get at the truth will lay my article and the criticisms of it 
side by side and study them together. When this is done, every 
point the critics have tried to score will be shown up as foreign, 
inept and irrelevant. Those who are not seeking the truth will 
not be influenced by further discussion. 

Chief among those who have written at length are Mr, 
Shook, Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Whitesmith. Mr. Whitesmith 
springs to my defense, the other two take issue sharply with my 
thesis. Of the three, Mr. Ferguson is the only one whose per- 
sonal acquaintance and friendship I do not enjoy; but he wields 
a trenchant pen, and the scrappy, vigorous manner in which he 
has undertaken to call me down reveals a man well worth know- 
ing. Even if he has missed the point, he writes entertainingly. 
Have they not all missed the point, in fact? Have they not 
read hastily and superficially, half-blinded by their particular 
bias, whichever it may be? Accuracy, both in study and in 
speech, is essential if a minister hopes to win and hold the in- 
tellectual respect of his congregation. May I suggest another 
careful reading of my article, followed by another careful perusal 
of their attempted rejoinders? They may discover that they 
have been shadow-boxing. 

Why is it that the apologists for war invariably hark back 
to the past and try to prove the virtue of the institution because 
it once served a purpose in the world? Is there any outgrown 
social evil which can not be justified on such grounds? The 
high-handed and spectacular brigandage of feudal times can thus 
be defended. It served a purpose in its day, it conserved certain 
precious elements of civilization through a perilous era and until 
better conditions for their growth prevailed. Shall we, therefore, 
perpetuate feudalism? In the middle of the last century countless 
voices wre raised in pulpit and press in defense of human slav- 
ery 01 precisely the same grounds. Slavery was a justifiable 
jzst/tation during one era of human history, because it displaced 
s worse thing, namely, the slaughter of prisoners taken in war 
and the people of subjugated lands. Shall we, therefore, perpetu- 
ate slavery? 

These questions answer themselves, as well as the alleged 
arguments against my denunciation of war. Mr. Shook and Mr. 
Ferguson devoted nearly all of their long letters to a justification 
of wars in the past. That question was not even raised in my 
article. I do not claim that war in the past was not justified,. 
nor does any intelligent proponent of present and future peace. 
We let the dead past bury its own dead, and turn to the new 
duties created by new occasions and new moral convictions. 
It is not reassuring when men as keen of mind as those mentioned 
are conceded to be seem to fail utterly to grasp this fairly obvious 
truth. Wake up, brethren! This is the new morning of a new 
day. We must move on now to better things. The “old” order 
changeth. However good, even indispensable, war may have 
been in the cruder stages of our civilization, time and the quick- 
ened conscience of men have made it uncouth. We must go: 
forward, or perish in the muck of a reactionary fealty. 

To demonstrate this I need only refer specifically to what 
Mr. Ferguson says, endeavoring to justify the cost of past wars. 
May I remind him of a sentence or two in my article which, in 
his ardor to reply, he seems entirely to have overlooked? ‘Never 
mind what may have been true in the past. I am not denying 
that war may have been a necessary step in our emergence out 
of barbarism. I am not denying that war may claim some credit 
for spiritual gains in the past. But I am talking now of modern 
war, which is simply wholesale slaughter, waged without any 
of the heroic or chivalrous aspects of old-time knighthood and 
in an age when the quickened conscience of men has made it an 
anachronism and a monstrosity. Modern war is spiritual waste,. 
sheer and unmitigated by a single appreciable benefit.” 

To reply to other points raised would be simply to repeat 
what I said in the original article. Of war propaganda in America, 
of military training in the schools, of the pernicious activity of. 
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military officers outside their proper sphere, I can only reiterate 
what I have already stated and with all the additional emphasis 
possible. “Chivalry” and “pity” are words defined in any good 
dictionary; and I assume that Mr. Ferguson has one in his study. 
As to the “jungle beast,”’ on account of which his sympathyis 
proffered, the difference seems to be simply that I have recog- 
nized the thing for what it really is! 
Frank D. Adams. 
Detroit, Mich. 
* * 


FULL OF COMMON SENSE 


‘To the Editor of the Christian Leader: 

The reactions of your readers to editorials and other arti- 
cles in our Leader are, as a matter of course, various, diverse, 
and always interesting. Now about the evil of war. My reac- 
tion seems to be something like this, viz. A good deal of truth 
has been said on both sides by your contributors, but not the 
whole truth in either case. Such is extremely hard to find, owing 
to the different interpretations regarding the causes of past wars, 
in American history for example, and owing to what might 
have been done, or what ought to have been done, that was 
not done, in our past history. Perhaps our Revolutionary War 
ought not to have been fought, perhaps it ought to have been, 
as it was, and so on with the other wars. Some of us do not feel 
wise enough to express a judgment. 

Is there not some way, however, for the civilized nations 
(if we have such) to get together in a serious attempt to avoid 
war in the future? Is not the crux of the whole matter tu be 
found in the war habit, as we might term it, handed down from 
the past, from the time of the cave man to 1914? Is it not pos- 
sible to divert “human nature” into new and better channels, 
into mutual trust, confidence, and absence of fear? 

In a word, can we not concentrate on the work of trying to 
remove all war spirit without disputing about past wars? I do 
not know whether slavery could have been abolished in our 
land without war or not; but I do feel concerned about the 
future. The future is before us, the past is gone forever. Any 
exhibition of the spirit of doctrinairism on either side, or on 
any side, of a discussion, gets us nowhere, certainly does not help 
us to avoid a possible No Man’s Land some years hence. 

How to abolish war in the future, perhaps not in my way, in 
your way, or in the way of some other, but in some way—I feel 
hopeful that this is not an “iridescent dream.” This is the 
“reaction” of one who calls himself neither a “pacifist” nor a 
militarist in any sense. 

George L. Mason. 

Enfield, Mass. 


* * 


ENGLISH PEACE PILGRIMAGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On Saturday, June 12, Oxford saw a curious spectacle—a 
little comic, a little pathetic, a bit heroic, perhaps rather futile, 
and yet not unimpressive. Along the road came a “‘Peace Pil- 
grimage” of women who had come, some of them all the way 
on foot, across Nngland from Carlisle on the northern border, 
on their way to London—there to join similar pilgrim bands 
from other points of the compass. They were few, they were 
weary, they were almost incredibly dowdy. They wore armlets 
of blue with white ‘‘doves of peace’ upon them, and they car- 
ried a miscellaneous assortment of banners, sagging at every 
angle. Nothing was well arranged; a way was cleared for them 
at the last moment through a very mildly interested—but in no 
sense hostile or even mocking—crowd. Just before they reached 
the Town Hall a local delegation swung into line—and leading 
it was Prof. Gilbert Murray. 

That was the first thrill of surprise that we got—the sight of 
that revered and distinguished face, worn in the service of 
beauty and humanity, in that peculiar company. But inside 
the big ornate auditorium of the Town Hall there was to be 
another. After the ‘pilgrims’ were seated on the platform and 
an audience of fair size on the floor, up the aisle came a stately 
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procession—the mayor of the city, in furred and gorgeous gown 
and gold chain, preceded by a huge gilt mace, the vice-chancellor 
of the university, preceded by a silver mace, two aldermen in 
gowns and chains, and the speakers of the day. Evidently Ox- 
ford, both town and gown, was taking this thing seriously. 

The addresses were short and good. The mayor—who is a 
clergyman—and the vice chancellor spoke words of welcome and 
respect. Professor Murray made as his chief point the need of an 
informed and united public opinion behind Lord Robert Cecil— 
he kept to the more beloved and familiar title—in his efforts at 
the Disarmament Conference. Great Britain he felt was taking 
the lead there; to keep it, and bring it a successful result, she 
must speak as a nation. Miss Courtney, an able, clear-cut 
speaker, emphasized the duty of signing the obligatory pledge to 
the World Court, binding the country to lay before it, automati- 
cally, all disputes capable of solution under international law. 

The remaining speakers I did not hear, but I went away 
meditating on several aspects of the occasion. In the first place, 
whether or not these pilgrimages, organized by a joint council of 
women representing such societies as the League of Nations 
Union, the Women’s International League, the Y. W. C. A., 
etc., etc., and intended to arouse interest and discussion through- 
out the country side, are of any real practical value may be open 
to question, but they certainly seem to have no negative or ir- 
ritating result, such as unfortunately attends peace d2mon- 
strations in America. Remembering the hostile attitude taken 
by members of the Legion, for instance, to the Boston proces- 
sion last Armistice Day, it was interesting to hear Professor 
Murray regretting that the meeting could not—on account of 
the weather— have taken place as planned, out of doors around 
the War Memorial, where, as the old Greeks would have be- 
lieved, the air would have been full of ghosts, fluttering around 
the heads of the speakers. 

Another very striking feature was the full acceptance by 
these earnest pacifists of the League of Nations and the World 
Court as precious and indispensable machinery for the attain- 
ment of their end—machinery to be oiled, and tinkered, no doubt, 
and even essentially improved, but never for a moment to be 
scorned or rejected. 

Leslie W. Hopkinson. 

Oxford, England. 


* * 


FORMER PASTOR PLEASED WITH UNION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The report of present results of the union at Rochester, Vt., 
pleases much two of your readers not now in Rochester. The 
federation of the Universalist and Congregational churches of 
the town was effected while the two of us were there. 

The latter church had been unfortunate in the settlement of 
a minister against whom the community turned, but whom some 
of the members held in the place in a sort of spite spirit, but 
again with a division in the membership. When he left, the con- 
gregation was almost or quite helpless as to the immdiate future. 

Some of the leading Univyersalists objected at first to the 
federation, partly because they were able to go alone, and there 
was the utmost Harmony among them, and their work was being 
done in a spirit of good will toward all. While the church was 
not large, there were a few able and generous contributors 
toward its support. The average congregation of this church 
was more than that noted. f 

When the ‘‘only two Congregationalists’”’ eliminated them- 
selves, the field was ready for the splendid united work which is 
now being done. The younger element of the Congregationalists 
had begun attending the Universalist church before the federa- 
tion. 

When about to leave town, the eldest of the Methodists, 
after their vote following the others, said to me with much joyful | 
feeling, ‘““‘We are all coming together.” It was a pity that the | 
district superintendent forbade it. 

C.C. Conner. 

North Adams, Mass. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


United Church of Canada 


The Second Council of the United Church of Canada at 
Montreal completed its work in nine days. It put into opera- 
tion the permanent boards, commissions and other machinery 
for its work. It took strong ground against rum running, and 
called on the government to use all its power against it. It 
favored prohibition. It viewed with concern the encroachment 
of sports on the Sabbath. It refused to allow any reduction in 
the number of social service secretaries. It failed to pass recom- 
mendations providing for ordination of women on the ground 
that the local presbyteries had not spoken, and sent the matter 
back to the local bodies. 


Krishnamurti 


Mrs. Besant, the English social reformer now giving her 
time to Theosophy, has overcome much of the opposition in 
Theosophical circles and secured acceptance of Krishnamurti 
as the vehicle through whom the Messiah is to come again. 

Krishnamurti, instead of appearing in robes and turban, 
dresses like a young Englishman, plays tennis, and does not 
seem to take himself too seriously. To a correspondent of the 
New York Evening World he said:‘ ‘I wish you would say it’s all 
nonsense that stuff about me saving the world and all that. I 
am just an ordinary fellow and the thing I am interested in just 
now is whether Suzanne Lenglen will be able to hold out against 
Helen Wills. I think your Helen has a bit of pluck, what?” 
Asked about his message he said it was to interpret the teach- 
ings of Jesus as he saw them—‘‘physical purity, vegetarianism, 
frequent retreats from the hurlyburly of life for quiet con- 
templation and spiritual enrichment.’”’ “I preach, above all,” 
he said, ‘“‘charity, love, forgiveness of enemies and union of all 
religions .”’ He has had a remarkable reception in Paris by the 
fashionable world, and now is in England. 


Cleveland H. Dodge Dead 


Cleveland H. Dodge, philanthropist, died June 24. 

Mr. Dodge, says the Associated Press, who was sixty-six 
years old, was vice president of the Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
vice-president of the American Museum of Natural History and 
president of the board of trustees of Robert College-in Con- 
stantinople. He had given large sums to the Near East Relief 
and had acted as its treasurer. He also contributed liberally to 
the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and many other religious, educa- 
tional and relief enterprises. 

Mr. Dodge headed the great Red Cross campaign of 1917 
and later directed the united war work campaign which raised 
$170,000,000 for the Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, Salvation 
Army, and other relief organizations. 

He was born in New York and was graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1879. He was a classmate and lifelong friend 
of President Woodrow Wilson and was the largest contributor 
to the Wilson campaign funds in 1912 and 1916. 

The philanthropist’s influence with the late President was 
generally credited with inducing the Administration to avoid war 
with Turkey, in which country Mr. Dodge’s family long had been 
active in promoting education and achieving better conditions 
for the Christian population. 


Russians Making Good 

The difficulties presented by life in a strange country, lack 
of funds, an unfamiliar language, and the effects of war and 
revolution, have been surmounted by many of the young Russian 
refugees who have come to America to prepare themselves 
for the future. Seventy-five per cent of the students aided by 
the Russian Student Fund, which lends money to Russian men 
and women who wish to study in colleges and universities, are 
above average in their courses. The scholastic records for 131 
students for the first term of 1925-1926 showed twenty-eight 


with superior grades, seventy rated as good and twenty-five 
as medium, and only eight poor or below passihg. 

The majority of the students aided by the fund are plan- 
ning to return eventually to help in the rebuilding of their na- 
tive land. In view of this ambition, courses in engineering and 
business are popular. So are medicine, dentistry and pedagogy. 

But more than technical knowledge is being gained by these 
young Russians in America. They are learning to know and 
understand the way of the new world, and—just as important— 
they are giving America the opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with Russian thought and temperament. One 
young man writes: “Nationalism without appreciation of what 
the foreigner can give becomes narrow, and ends in praising itself 
and despising everything else; while nationalism that appreciates 
and admires the excellencies of the foreigner is raised to its own 
highest power and burns with its purest and brightest flame.’ 


An Appeal for Help 

Following is an appeal from Bishop Gore, Bishop Temple of 
Manchester, Dr. F. W. Norwood, pastor of City Temple, Lon- 
don, Dr. A. E. Garvie, principal of New College, Hampstead, 
Dr. Thomas Nightingale, secretary of the Evangelical Free 
Church Council, endorsed by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America: 

To the Christians of America: 

Whatever your opinion as to the justice of the strike of 
the coal miners of Great Britain, you are not going to stand 
idly by while millions of British workers and their families are 
facing starvation. For that is the truth of the situation in the 
coal fields of Britain to-day: Four million miners, their women 
and children, are in the most desperate straits. Last year they 
averaged the pitiful weekly earnings of from $15 to $11. This 
year 300,000 men have been averaging only $7.30 per week. No 
chance to save on such earnings. Strike relief has been given 
only in a few areas. 

And on top of this—the lockout and the threat of starva- 
tion. Lady Astor, the Prince of Wales, men and women in all 
walks of life, have been giving to the miners’ relief irrespective of 
their opinions. This is your opportunity to demonstrate the 
true spirit of brotherhood. Whatever funds you give will be dis- 
tributed in the form of food to the women and children of the 
British miners, the innocent victims of a cruel industrial disaster. 

Show the world that the church people of America are not 
deaf to the bitter cry of the women and children. Give gener- 
ously and give now. Your prompt action will save countless 
lives. Send your check or money order to-day to Miss Evelyn 
Preston, Treasurer, British Miners’ Relief Committee, 799 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Summer Training School at Karuizawa, Japan 

For ten years a school for the training of Sunday school 
teachers has been held at Karuizawa, in the hill country of Japan, 
In the past the educational program has been developed under 
the direction of H. E. Coleman, Educational Secretary of Japan, 
representing the World’s Sunday School Association and the 
National Association. This year the National Sunday School 
Association of Japan will take full responsibility for this Training 
School at Karuizawa, which will be in session from July 27 to 
Aug. 6. A second school is to be started at Shimonoseki, also 
under the auspices of the National Sunday School Association, 
and Mr. Coleman has been asked to assume special responsibility. 
The proposed dates are August 4 to 11. 

Religious instruction for youth and their activities has re- 
ceived special attention recently, and Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools are also being promoted by Mr. Coleman and the na- 
tional organization. Two institutes have been held at Matsu- 
yama and Oita, where special instructions were given to teachers 
who will take part in daily vacation schools during the summer. 
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Understanding Our World 


News Letter of the World Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churche, 


The Commission on Disarmament at Geneva 

There are three events of international importance just now 
attracting the attention of the whole world. The first of these 
is the meeting of the preparatory Commission on Disarmament 
sitting at Geneva; the second is the problem the League of Na- 
tions is trying to solve relative to Germany’s entrance into the 
League; the third is the United States and the World Court. 
It is difficult to speak of any one of these events in the brief space 
of this letter. I can only ask my readers to study the progress 
of each with great care and also great sympathy, for all three 
are vitally related to the future peace of the world. As to the 
disarmament meetings, remember this committee has met not 
to achieve some spectacular result to carry back home, but for 
prolonged study of the whole situation so that when the con- 
ference is called the delegates will know what is meant by arma- 
ments and what they will really have to consider. In other 
words, this commission has as its task to state the problem, not 
to solve it. The problem is very perplexing, for there are two 
kinds of armaments, immediate or military, and potential. (A 
number of great peace time factories that can be turned over 
night into plants turning out chemicals, gas, guns, may be 
greater armament than a big army.) The commission has been 
working faithfully. One fine thing has been the part our dele- 
gates have played. They have stood firm for facing the prob- 
lems of disarmament squarely, and yet have exhibited the finest 
sympathy for our European brethren faced with the problem 
of security as we Americans never feel it, and this sympathetic 
attitude is rather a new thing in America, impatient for im- 
mediate big results, and Europe has been impressed by it, and 
the European press has been praising our delegates very highly. 


The Problem Facing the League 

I can not go into this at length, but again ask for very sym- 
pathetic study of a very great problem. The problem facing the 
League is whether to have on the Council the nations whose 
care is to preserve the peace of Europe and who are best fitted 
to do it, or to yield to nations like Brazil and Spain who base 
their claims upon national aspiration and pride of being con- 
sidered a first-class power. Now there is one thing certain, it 
is better to have Brazil and Spain and others go, than not to 
have Germany in the League. For, after all, the peace of Europe 
ultimately depends upon Great Britain, France and Germany. 
Without Germany in the League the treaties of Locarno become 
a dead letter. Sir Austen Chamberlain has clearly stated the 
whole situation in a recent utterance. Acknowledging the im- 
portance of international sentiments of sympathy, he pointed out 
that they must not play a decisive part in determining the com- 
position of the executive arm of the League. There the decisive 
factor is not historic greatness, contemporary culture or po- 
tential economic strength, but present responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and actual power in a crisis to save the 
world from war. On this basis clearly Germany is entitled to a 
permanent seat. To dilute the Council by giving way to the 
present scramble for mere prestige would be to imperil the work- 
ing of the Locarno Treaty and with it the vastly greater in- 
strument of world peace which, through so many years, the 
League has been forging. As I write this I am interested to see 
that President Lowell of Harvard takes this same position. In 
the last issue of Foreign Affairs he says: ‘A state having no real 
interest in the question in dispute made use of the unanimity 
rule to acquire a privilege for itself,”’ namely, a permanent seat in 
the Council. It is none the less unfortunate, as President Lowell 
proceeds to show, that “such an accord can be frustrated, or post- 
poned, by a stranger to the dispute, for purposes of its own.” 


The United States and the World Court 


It will be remembered that when the United States voted to 
adhere to the Court of International Justice there were several 


reservations which had to ke accepted by the other nations be- 
fore our adherence would be complete, and that Senator Borah 
and others made a threat to put before the country the possi- 
bility of rescinding the vote to enter the ‘“‘League Court” before 
it was too late. All the nations have not acted upon our reserva- 
tions yet and Senator Borah carried out his threat. He went 
into Illinois just before the primaries and pleaded with the Re- 
publicans to turn Senator McKinley, who had voted for the 
World Court, down and nominate an anti-Court man. They did 
this and two other states followed their example. The anti-Court 
people are making much of it, and also pointing to the fact that 
Senator Pepper, another pro-Court man, was turned down in the 
primaries. How much the World Court figured in all these 
primaries I do not know. Some Western friends tell me it was 
the deciding factor, others only a minor factor; but there is no 
doubt that there is a widespread resentment in the Middle West. 
against our being a part of the Court, partly based on prejudice 
against our having anything to do with world co-operation, 
partly due to prejudice against the League of Nations, which 
they do not understand. 


The World Alliance Speakers’ Conference at Chicago 


The Speakers’ Conference of the World Alliance held at 
Chicago June 10 and 11 was a very unique event. It was not 
called to discuss the international situation, nor to hear of what 
was being done for peace in Europe or America, nor to pass reso- 
lutions which should influence public opinion, or be sent to Con- 
gress. It was called to find what common message the various 
peace workers belonging to very divergent groups could give to 
the nation. The Outlawry of War group was represented side by 
side with the League of Nations group, and neither group has 
much confidence in the other’s program. The extreme pacifist 
group represented by the Friends and by some members of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation sat down with the group that favors 
arbitration treaties but believes that force should be used as a 
sanction by World Court and League. The advocates of im- 
mediate and drastic disarmanemt were invited with those who 
believe that there can be practically no disarmament until some 
other security can be offered to the nations. 


The Leaders of the Discussion 


Every one of these parties was invited to present its particular 
panacea for the evil of war with all frankness, and was listened to 
with utmost sympathy by all the delegates. Indeed, never was 
there a sweeter or more tolerant spirit manifest than that which 
pervaded this meeting of extremely divergent minds. It was 
recognized from the beginning that every one here was sincerely 
devoted to making a warless world. There was only one aim 
cherished even if there were many methods. The outlawry of 
war group had their doctrine presented by such able advocates as 
Mr. Raymond Robins and Rev. M. V. Oggel. The argument for 
the League of Nations was presented by such outstanding 
scholars as Prof. James T. Shotwell and Dr. Henry A. Atkinson. 
The disarmament group was represented by one of the experts 
on the whole subject of disarmament, Prof. William I. Hull, 
while those who put little confidence in disarmament until the 
reign of law has been established had as their spokesman so 
eminent a man as President Harry Pratt Judson. Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough spoke for those who feel that a thorough under- 
standing of other people and sympathetic comprehension of their 
traditions and convictions must come through education before 
peace machinery and world organizations can be fully effective, 
and the chairman, Dean Shailer Mathews, spoke for those who 
believe that the first step toward peace is the will for peace which 
can only come as the fruit of real religion. The result of the 
two days’ discussion was embodied in a message to all peace 
workers. 

Frederick Lynch, Educational Secretary. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Who Started the War? 

The Genesis of the World War. By Harry 
Elmer Barnes. The Alired A. Knopf 
Company. $4.00. 

International Anarchy—1904-1914. By 
G. Lowes Dickinson. The Century 
Company. 

Irving Bacheller, the same Irving Bach- 
eller who recently declared that Univer- 
salism had no force because it didn’t 
preach a red-hot hell, makes the follow- 
ing statement in the Century for July: “In 
1914, with no motive save that of swinish 
greed, it (Germany) renewed its effort to 
dominate the world. The children of the 
flesh, allied with the bloody and unspeak- 
able Turk and his neighbors, set out to 
possess themselves of the territory and 
property of other nations.” 

A quotation such as this clearly demon- 
strates the necessity for the books which 
Mr. Barnes and Mr. Dickinson have writ- 
ten. For an educated and presumably 
intelligent man to accept at this date 
the full mythology of war guilt is a piece 
of incredible stupidity and blindness. 
Even when the war was going on, many of 
the more far-seeing individuals in this 
country and elsewhere realized that Ger- 
many could not be considered exclusively 
guilty. The military and diplomatic 
policies followed by all the major powers 
of Europe in the decades before 1914 wer2 
leading straight to war. Germany, then, 
might be more guilty than other nations, 
but she could not be considered as solely 
responsible. Now, since the war, we have 
documentary evidence which not only 
demonstrates beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that Germany was no more to 
blame than various other powers, but alse 
indicates that in the short run Germany 
may have been less guilty than France 
and Russia. 

This new evidence may be approached 
in either of two ways. It may be studied 
in the attempt to distribute the com- 
parative guilt of the nations of Europe 
in the events which led up to the calamity 
of 1914, or it may be studied in order to 
throw light on the war system which 
dominated European policies. Mr. Barnes, 
professor of historical sociology at Smith, 
has chosen the first method, Mr. Dickin- 
son, the noted English historian and 
philosopher, the latter. In this review I 
shall summarize the Barnes book first and 
then turn to Dickinson’s volume, conclud- 
ing with some comments of my own. 

Mr. Barnes begins with some pointed 
reflections on the general causes of war— 
biological, sociological, psychological, eco- 
nomic, and political. He then goes on to 
glance briefly at the history of Europe 
from 1870 to 1914. He contends that 
during this period Germany was in no 
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Conducted by Granville Hicks 


way more militaristic than any of the other 
major powers, adducing striking statistics 
to support his point. He admits, of course, 
that Germany was engaged in the insane 
process of military preparation, but so 
were the other nations, and Germany, 
with France and Russia on either side, 
had at least as much excuse as the rest. 
It was France, he points out, which began 
the compulsory military training system, 
and it was France which began the policy 
of expanding the army in 1913. German 
land armaments were inferior to those of 
France and Russia, and the German navy 
was, of course, inferior to that of England. 
Mr. Dickinson confirms Mr. Barnes in the 
general argument that Germany was no 
worse than the other powers, and ridicules 
the idea that Germany was deliberately 


‘bending its efforts toward war. 


In the whole mad chaos which led to war 
the outstanding fact, according to both 
Barnes and Dickinson, was the system of 
alliances. Mr. Dickinson points out the 
significance of the fact that though all 
the nations sought a balance of power 
what they really wanted was a favorable 
balance. None of the nations wanted 
war, but all expected it, and all wanted to 
be sure that they profited by it. In par- 
ticular Russia wanted the Straits leading 
from. the Black Sea and France wanted 
Alsace-Lorraine. Toward the securing 
of these territories two statesmen worked 
with especial fervor, Poincare for France 
and Izvolski for Russia. So pronounced 
were the ambitions of these two men that 
Barnes interprets their correspondence as 
indicating an actual plot to start a world 
war. Ewart, the Canadian jurist and his- 
torian of the war, doubts the existence of 
this plot. On the whole, evidence of a 
carefully prepared plot seems to be lack- 
ing. Poincare and Izvolski were so con- 
vinced that war would come and were so 
determined to profit by it when it did 
come that some uf the correspondence can 
be interpreted to support Barnes’s posi- 
tion. On the other hand, until further 
evidence is forthcoming it seems only 
fair to give them the benefit of the doubt 
despite their belligerent attitude and their 
aggressive plans for co-operation. 

The achieving of the ends which these 
men sought depended largely on a success- 
ful war with Germany and Austria, and 
they proceeded to strengthen the links 
between France and Russia by a series 
of secret treaties covering detailed actions 
in case of war. Then, gradually, England 
was drawn into this alliance, and the 
triple entente was formed. The military 
and naval agreements, formulated in 
secret of course, between England and 
France and, to a lesser degree, between 
England and Russia, came very close to 
committing England to war if France were 
engaged, and France was to all intents 


and purposes committed if Russia entered 
a war. Thus the triple entente bound 
its members by ties quite as strong as 
those which linked the members of the 
triple alliance. Germany and Austria 
were inevitable allies, standing or falling 
together. Italy, on the other hand, had 
entered the alliance chiefly because of its 
rivalry with France in the Mediterranean, 
but, after the alliance had been cemented, 
Italy signed secret treaties with France. 
It was pretty definitely realized by Ger- 
many that Italy would join whichever 
side promised her more—and that was 
what actually happened. 

This was the alinement before the war 
broke. As I shall point out in comment- 
ing on Dickinson’s book, this division 
into hostile camps nearly resulted in war 
a dozen times in the ten years before 
1914. In each case, however, a fortunate 
accident postponed the calamity. But 
in 1914 everything was ready, and the 
assassination of the Austrian Archduke 
at Sarajevo precipitated the - conflict. 
Serbia, rabidly nationalistic like all the 
Balkan states, had long realized that it 
stood to gain tremendously by a general 
European war. Austria, on the other 
hand, perceived that its very survival as 
a great power depended on the checking 
of Serbia’s hopes. Therefore, when the 
Archduke was assassinated, with the 
knowledge and support, as we now know, 
of the Serbian government, Austria deter- 
mined to take drastic action. 

The position of Austria can, perhaps, 
be best understood if we compare her 
action with that of the United States in 
the case of Mexico. We were willing to 
go to war with Mexico over a minor 
affront to the flag. The Austrian Arch- 
duke had been assassinated. Moreover, 
Austrian power was threatened. The 
government drew up a stern ultimatum 
which it did not expect Serbia to accept. 
Germany promised Austria its support, a 
dangerous move but a natural one in 
view of Germany’s need of a strong ally 
in Austria. Serbia, surprisingly, practically 
complied with the Austrian demands, 
acting on the counsel, Barnes thinks, of 
France, who wanted the blame for the war 
to rest on the Central Powers. Austria, 
having had experience with Serbian du- 
plicity, sought guarantees and went on 
preparing for war. 

At this point Germany completely 
changed her policy, feeling that the Ser- 
bian agreement was sufficient. From this 
time on the Kaiser made every effort to 
localize the war. Of the four peace pro- 
posals he supported three, exerting con- 
siderable pressure on Austria. During 
the last week or two Germany stood by 
England in the attempt to secure peace, 
but Russia continued her threatening 
attitude. Poincare had visited Russia 


during July, and apparently had done 
much to encourage her bellicose states- 
men. Russia, in view of the guarantees 
offered by Austria, had little cause to 
support Serbia, but from the first her 
stand was belligerent. It was the Russian 
mobilization, entirely unprovoked by 
Germany, which thwarted all movements 
towards peace. The Kaiser, with ad- 
mirable restraint, waited forty-eight hours, 
but at last he was compelled to order a 
counter mobilization. 

The Kaiser now bent his efforts to local- 
izing the war, hoping to keep France and 
England from entering. France, how- 
ever, thou: h not acti ally bound by treaty, 
was committed by Poincare to support 
her ally, and her course of action was 
clear. England was tied to France by 
secret agreements, and Sir Edward Grey 
refused to state the position of that 
country. Germany offered to keep out 
of Belgium and to respect French terri- 
tory if England would remain neutral, 
but Grey refused. Germany then invaded 
Belgium, unquestionably a heinous crime, 
but no worse than what the entente would 
have done, no worse than the majority 
of practises of that barbarous survival, 
war. The invasion, however, may have 
been a technical blunder, for it gave Grey 
the subterfuge by which he was able to 
swing the British people into the war. 
On the other hand, it was not the invasion 
of Belgium, as has been shown, which 
brought England to the side of France 
and Russia. 

- In this manner the war; began. Later 
the United: States entered-on the side of 
the Allies. To the participation of the 
United States Barnes devotes a chapter, 
showing that we were influenced by the 
fact. that most of our ‘news came from 
Brit’sh sources. He also emphasizes the 
pro-British activities of Walter Hines Page 
and the British: sympathies of Wilson. 
The .German submarine campaign, he 
states, wasia blunder, and yet it was no 
more a violation of neutral rights than 
the Allied blockade; which we overlooked. 
He quotes Bruce Bliven; who says, ““We 
have been ‘played for a bunch of suckers,’ 
used to pull the English and French 
chestnuts out of the fire.” 

This is Mr. Barnes’s account of. the 
way in which the war started, and I shall 
have something to say about it later, but 
let us’ now turn to Dickinson’s “Inter- 
national Anarchy,’ remembering © that 
Dickinson is interested less in assigning 
the guilt for the war than in revealing 
the iniquities of the war system. As we 
have mentioned above, Dickinson gives a 
fairly detailed account of the crizins of 
the triple alliance and the triple entente. 
Like Barnes he maintains that Germany 
was no more the villain of pre-war diplo- 
macy than was any other country. The 
German militarists, like those in every 
country, expected war and hoped to 
turn it to profit, but there is not the slight- 
est evidence of the deep-laid plot to con- 
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quer the world believed in by most, Amer- 
icans during the war. 

Most of the Dickinson Took is occupied 
with the events which nearly precipitated 
war in the decade between 1904 and 1914. 
He begins with the Morocco crisis in 1904, 
showing that here France was far more 
belligerent than Germany. Next he turns 
to the annexation of Bosnia, one of the 
important occurrences in the bitter en- 
mity between Serbia and Austria. This 
event, in which the stand of Austria can 
be justified far less easily than in 1914, 
did not provoke war for the simple reason 
that Russia was not sufficiently prepared. 

From the Balkans Dickinson turns 
back to Africa; to discuss the affair at 
Agadir in 1909. The appearance of the 
German gun-boat in the harbor of Agadir 
was awkward, but on the whole Germany 
was more than conciliatogy. Once more 
war was avoided. Then in 1911 Italy en- 
gaged in war with Turkey over Tripcli. 
This war illustrated very clearly the com- 
plexity of diplomatic relations. Though 
the war was confined to Turkey and Italy, 
the powers were mixed up in it from the 
first. 

Throughout this period there was some 
agitation over the Bagdad railway, a 
perfectly legitimate device for strength- 
ening the economic resources of Germany. 
Russia and England, however, feared a 
menace to their interests, and resisted 
the German plan. ‘The moral of the 
whole episode,’’ comments Mr. Dickinson, 
‘Ss that economic enterprises of the 
greatest value to civilization may be 
arrested on account of political and strate- 
gic considerations arising from the anarchy 
of armed states.” 

On every hand Germany’s efforts to 
gain colonies were checked by the other 
powers. In Persia Russia and England 
insisted on dividing the spoils. France 
and England stood. in the way in Africa. 
Japan and the other powers blocked the 
way in the Far East. Perhaps it was 
wrong for Germany to desire colonies, 
but if so then the whole colonial system is 
wrong. Germany had come on thescene 
late in the game, and she found that the 
other nations were determined to prevent 
her from overcoming her handicap. Con- 
stantly she sought a chance for expansion, 
but she seems to have chosen peaceful 
methods, and her foes were successful 
in checking her at every turn. Certainly 
there is nothing in the story of Germany’s 
search for colonies to suggest a ferocious, 
insatiable, unprincipled nation — deter- 
mined on world dominion. 

In conclusion Dickinson reviews the 
problem of armament and the Hague 
tribunal, discusses the Balkan wars, and 
outlines the events which took place be- 
tween the assassination at Sarajevo and 
the outbreak of the war. In his descrip- 
tion of the last three weeks he is in agree- 
ment with Barnes on essential points: 
the complicity of the Serbian government 
in the assassination; the desire. of Ger- 
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many for the localization of the war; the 
sincerity of the German efforts for peace; 

the fact that there was no Potsdam Crown 
Council; the fatal significance of Russian 
mobilization. He does not make so elab- 
orate an apology for Austria as does Barnes, 
He fails to be convinced, correctly I think, 
of a Franco-Russian plot, but he absolves 
France from too large a share of the guilt. 
He is harder on Germany than his own 
facts would warrant, and he is perhaps 
too sympathetic with Sir Edward Grey. 

The particular events leading up to 
the war, however, do not interest Dick- 
inson. In a vivid passage he describes 
the statesmen of Europe as children play- 
ing with matches in a powder magazine; 
it does not much matter what one drops a 
match first. Barnes, on the other hand, 
examines the whole question of guilt, 
His book is an extremely partisay affair, 
a vigorous, controversal statement of the 
revisionist position. He wants to show 
that the war mythology is entirely wrong, 
and he maintains that France and Russia 
were far more to blame than Germany. 
On the whole I believe he has made hi$ 
ease. Despite the fact that the book is 
full of statements not warranted by the 
evidence, every assertion of major im- 
portance is convincingly supparted by 
documentary proof. Barnes may have 
slipped up here and there, but he has writ- 
ten a book that ought to stir the mind of 
every American with any capacity for 
thought and any ability to discern fact 
from mythology. Though the revisionist 
point of view has been advanced by 
dozens of scholars in. this country, .in 
Canada, in England, in France, and in 
Germany, and though it is held by prac- 
tically every scholar who has. examined 
the pertinent documents, Barnes — has 
presented the case for the first time in a 
form which is likely to get across to the 
man in the street. He has written clearly 
and well, summarizing the points.of each 
chapter, stating his .case in compelli; g 
form. The book can be understood by 
any American of average intelligence, 
and for the most part it.carries the docu- 
mentary evidence that is necessary to 
bring conviction. 

But, impressed as lam with what Barnes 
has done, Ll have considerable sympathy 
with Dickinson’s point of view. Once we 
can kill the ‘“Hang the Kaiser’ puerilities 
it does not much matter how we assign the 
war guilt. As both Barnes and Dickin- 
son show, the war system still holds 
Europe in its thrall. It must be killed 
once and for all, or there is no-hope for 
peace. If we can show, as Barnes and 
Dickinson have done, that the World War 
was not. the result of the madness of a 
single nation or of the madness of a group 
within a single nation, if we can awaken 
men and women to the realization that the 
war system inevitably results in war, then 
we can build for peace. But we must act 
soon. As Ponsonby says, ““Now is the 
time!”’ ‘ 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO THE MISSION CIRCLES 
Dear Friends in America: 

This letter is a sort of letter of request 
to you. In fact I am always writing 
some request to you, isn’t it? But you 
will excuse me for that.. And moreover 
this is not the request as your missionary 
this time, but as a member of the Japan 
Central Universalist Church, and as a 
chairman of the women’s. meeting of. the 
church. I am going to ask your interest 
and help on our church women’s meeting’s 
new. enterprise. 

Probably you will like to oar a little 
about. this women ’s meeting. 

. It is a sort of organized: body of-1 mar- 
ried women of. our. church. in Tokyo, 
The members, numbering .over. thirty, 


meet at every-month at their homes in ' 


turn. But owing to.the, fact that some 
members do not have.any servant to keep: 
the house while she is out (for Japanese 
houses are not built to be locked and left 
alone as easily as you do, it is always safe 
to have somebody to be in the house), 
or owing to the sickness in the house, or 
the distance of the road and so forth, only 
several women can: meet’ as a rule. Any- 
way, these few but: earnest women, in 
co-operating with the young women’s 
meeting of Tokyo church, are going to 
have a “bazaar” this year, probably in 
October, if not a little later in November, 
to help out the church expenses. In 
fact, it has been a custom to have a bazaar 
every year. We used to make bags, aprons, 
handkerchieves, knitted things, all kinds 
of handiworks, cake and candy and even 
sold tea and cake. In this way we could 
make quite a sum to help out. 

And ‘this year, as has been said before, 
we plan to have a bazaar again. And on 
our last meeting which was held at our 
house, Mrs. Rowe kindly suggested how 
would it be to ask your help to sell things 
sent by America. I think even if we have 
to pay some duty on them, it will be a 
great addition to our bazaar. If you put 
“gift” on the parcel, they do not ask any 
duty asa rule. 

If the ladies would think they may try 
to help us in sending things and sell, I 
should be so grateful. And probably, and 
if you care to do so, we may be able to 
send in return some Japanese things for 
your bazaar to sell when you have one. 

May I write down some articles which 
we shall ke so grateful to have from 
you? 

Baby bonnets and mittens, dolls, dust- 
ing caps, children’s dresses and aprons, 
underclothes of any kind, notions and so 
forth. These things will be more wel- 
come by the mothers and children. 
~ I wonder if it is too much for your Mis- 
sion Circle to make some of these things. 
I know these will sell in a minute. We 


can not put too big a price for each ar- 
ticle, even if it came from America. So, 
probably it would be better not to use too 
good and too high priced material for 
dresses and other things. We like just 
every-day things as you already know so 
well. 

I know it is going to be a big addition 
for our bazaar if there is going to be 
a shop of American things. Will your 


Circle consent to do this to help the 
bazaar and to help the church in Tokyo? 

The bazaar will be held at Dojin House 
in the Blackmer Home grounds, which will 
furnish such lovely place to accomplish 
an eterprise like this. 

Any gift parcel will be gratefully re- 
ceived by Mrs. Matsu Yoshioka, the 
Blackmer Home, 50 Oimatsu Cho, Koishi- 
kawa, Tokyo, Japan. 

Thanking you again for your interest and 
help for Japan mission, 

Yours sincerely, 
Matsu Yoshioka. 


Middleport Parish House 


Hopes long deferred were realized on 
Sunday, June 20, when the members and 
friends of the First Universalist Church of 
Middleport, New York, broke ground. for 
a parish house to be erected this summer as 
an addition to the present church. 

The steps toward the realization of the 
present project have all taken place since 
the Rey. Charles Clare Blauvelt went to 
Middleport two years ago, after his gradu- 
ation from St. Lawrence University. 
Last October a property adjoining the 
church was purchased for $9,000. Pledges 
for this amount were secured, and $5,500 
in cash was collected on these pledges. 
The house situated on this property was 
renovated, and is used now as the par- 
sonage. At the annual parish meeting 
in March the society authorized the erec- 
tion of a parish house on the rear of the 
new property, and committees for this 
purpose were formed. 

The plans for the new building as final- 
ly accepted called for an expenditure of 
$20,000. Of this at least $8,000 in cash 
was necessary before work could be started. 
During the second week of May a canvass 
of the entire parish was made, and $8,500 
in cash was secured. Since then a property 
owned by the society has been sold. 
The former parsonage is also for sale, 
and when this is disposed of, a sum of 
about $8,000 will be added to the amount 
raised in the parish. The balance will be 
taken care of by a mortgage or some 
other means. 

In its architecture the parish house will 
closely resemble the present church. 
It will be colonial in style, with two large 
Doric columns supporting a pediment 
roof over the main entrance, and a pilaster 
of the same order at each end of the 
facade. The exterior finish will be of 
stucco over hollow tile to harmonize as 
much as possible with the walls of the 
church, which are built of small, uniform 
sized cobblestones set in rows in cement. 
These stones were hauled by ox teams 
from Lake Ontario, twelve miles away, 
when the church was built in 1840. 

The parish house will be built in the 
form of a right angle. One side will face 
the street, between the church and the 


parsonage, and the other part will be sit- 
uated to the rear of the parsonage. There 
will be an entrance from-the church and 
one from the street. The entire build- 
ing will be set well back from the street, 
with an expanse of lawn before it. 

That part of the parish house between 
the church and the parsonage will con- 
sist of a basement and two stories above 
ground. In the basement will be’ the 
heating plant, coal room and men’s toilets. 
On the first floor there will be a lobby, a 
ladies’ toilet and cloak room, a storage 
room, and a large modern kitchen. The 
second floor will consist of six class rooms 
for the church school. These will all 
be built with solid, permanent parti- 
tions in order that each class may enjoy 
quiet and privacy. They will be fur- 
nished and equipped to meet the needs of 
each class. 

The section of the parish house to be 
erected behind the parsonage will con- 
sist of a basement and one story above 
ground. In the basement there will be 
rooms in which the various organizations 
of the church can meet. Above the base- 
ment there will be a large room forty-two 
feet wide, fifty-four feet long and sixteen 
feet high. It has been plannd to make 
this room serve a number of purposes. 
As a dining room it will accommodate 
300 diners at once. By the erection of a 
temporary stage at the west end of this 
room it can be converted into an auditorium 
seating four hundred people. It is planned 
to use this room also as a gymnasium for 
basket ball and other indoor sports. A 
balcony at the east end of the room will 
accommodate those in attendance at 
games when it is desired to keep the 
floor clear for the players. This same 
room will also be used for dances and 
other social functions. 

When the parish house is completed, 
the Middleport society will possess a 
church plant unsurpassed by any other 
rural church in our denomination. It is 
hoped that plans can be formulated to per- 
mit the new structure to serve the needs 
of the community as well as of the church, 
for there is no social or community center 
in the village. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
July 11-July 17. Philadelphia, Penn. 
(National Conventions.) Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
July 11-July 17. Philadelphia, Penn. 
(National Conventions.) 
Dr. Huntley: 
July 11-July 17. Philadelphia, Penn. 
(National Conventions.) Headquarters. 
* * 


BARRE INSTITUTE 


The Barre Institute, under the auspices - 


of the General Sunday School Association 
of the Universalist Church, was held at 
Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vermont, on 
June 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1926. 

While the attendance was not as large 
as had been looked for, the work done by 
the students and the faculty was of the 
highest order. Many of the pupils en- 
rolled took the work for credit and added 
many points to their records. 

Rev. Francis W. Gibbs of Fitchburg 
acted as Dean of the Institute, and taught 
eight periods on the Life of Jesus. He 
gave the students a vivid and enlightening 
picture of Christ from his boyhood until 
his death, and made lasting impressions 
upon his hearers. It was a most instruc- 
tive course of lessons and was appreciated 
by all of his class. 

Rev. A. Gertrude Earle of the official 
staff of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation brought Missionary Education 
to her class from an entirely new angle, 
giving her students a conception of world 
friendship which was most informing. She 
also taught an intermediate method course, 
emphasizing the way of understanding 
early adolescence. Miss Earle is one of 
our finest institute teachers. 

Mrs. Frank N. Chamberlain, state su- 
pervisor of Massachusetts, taught two 
courses, one on Junior Methods, and the 
other on Religion in the Home. Mrs. 
Chamberlain has a wealth of material 
and suggestions to give, and her students 
gained much information. Her exhibits 
of handwork and text-books were full of 
value to her hearers. 

Mr. Carl A. Hempel of Lynn, secretary 
of the General Sunday School Association, 
taught the second year course on Adminis- 
tration, dealing with the teacher and 
teacher organization, the curriculum and 
real lesson values. He also taught the 
Social and Recreational Program of the 
Church and supervised the recreation 
every evening. There was a stunt night, 
a social get-together and several ice 
cream hikes. 

Principal Barker of the Seminary was 
most co-operative, constantly looking 
after the comfort and welfare of the mem- 
bers of the Institute. He arranged a pic- 
nie supper out-of-doors, which was much 
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FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 
July 31 to August 7 
Enlarged Accommodations and In- 
creased Equipment 
Credit Courses and Audit Courses 
Vital Subjects Interestingly Pre- 
sented 
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* 
Mr. Carl A. Hempel will be there. * 
Rey. F. W. Gibbs will be there. . 
Mrs. Stella M. Cushing willbethere. * 
Miss Mary Slaughter will be there. * 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earlewillbethere. * 
You ought to be there. # 
x 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


For room reservations apply at 
once to Rev. E. D. Colcord, 43 
Berkeley St., Springfield, Mass. 
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enjoyed by all. The people of the Barre 
Universalist church sent a good delega- 
tion to the Institute and helped to make 
every one at home. 

When the fact is considered that the 
students attended thirty-five periods of 
instruction in three and one-half days, it 
will be understood that they were busy. 
Every one worked, played and was happy 
at this successful Institute. 

* * 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The eleventh annual session of the 
Northern New England School of Religious 
Education will be held at the University 
of New Hampshire, at Durham, Aug. 9-16. 
A large enrolment is anticipated, for 
churches in both cities and towns are 
finding this school an ideal place for train- 
ing their workers at minimum cost. 

Everybody interested in religious edu- 
cation will find courses offered to meet 
their need—pastors, teachers, musicians, 
leaders of mission groups, parents and 
young people. Thirty-five courses will 
be given, including Bible, Biblical Geog- 
raphy, Church School Methods for all 
departments, Missionary Education, Story 
Telling, Daily Vacation Bible School, 
Recreational Leadership, Drama and Pag- 
eantry, How to Teach Religion, and other 
subjects vital in the program of religious 
education. There will be a conference for 
younger girls, an Older Girls’ Round Table, 
and a Boys’ Camp-fire. 

Special features include Missionary 
Rallies with addresses by Dr. Brewer Ed- 
dy, and week end conferences on Church 
School Problems by the live wire superin- 
tendent, Arthur H. Merritt of Pilgrim 
Church, Dorchester. 

The day begins with Devotions at 8 a.m. 
followed by classes for the rest of the 
morning. Rest, study periods ana recrea- 


tion are planned for the afternoon. In the 
early evening comes the vesper service, 
then classes and finally a Get-Together, 
when some of the attractions will be organ 
recitals, pageant, religious education mov- 
ing pictures, class songs and stunts. 

Under the able leadership of Mrs. 
Nellie Towne Hendrick, Dean of the school, 
an experienced faculty has been enlisted for 
the coming session of the school. Many 
former. members will return and a number 
of new ones have been added. 
~ One member of the faculty writes: “I 
have an ever increasing appreciation of 
the influence of the school. * The fine spirit, 
earnestness, devotion to work, cordiality 
and warm personal friendliness make a 
stronger appeal each year. No one is 
ever lonesome and no one can be lazy.” 

Enrolment blanks, programs and other 
literature will be supplied by Mrs. Nellie 
Towne Hendrick, Nashua, N. H. 

* * 


NOTES NEARER HOME 


One of the brightest church school pros- 
pects in our denomination is that at Mel- 
rose, Mass. There is a good church build- 
ing, with class rooms and unusual equip- 
ment. There is a live-wire superintendent 
and an official and pedagogical force of 
ability and enthusiasm. And—there are 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Friend, alert, 
industrious, gifted. The classes taught by 
these two consecrated leaders have more 
than local reputation and are worthy of 
investigation and imitation. It is not 
surprising to learn now that there is a 
strong probability that when a new pastor 
is secured a director of religious education 
will at the same time be employed. Mel- 
rose ought to become an object lesson for 
us all. ; 

Provincetown is honored again. For 
the second time the Literary Digest, the art 
editor of which must know a good thing 
when he sees it, prints a picture of our 
beautiful and stately edifice. The church 
has found a helpful friend in Mr. William 
E. Nickerson, a native of Provincetown, 
who is now prominent in the Gillette Razor 
Company. | Through his generosity a 
duplicate has been made of the original 
pulpit, massive and of solid mahogany, 
This adds one more attraction for the 
hundreds of visitors who every summer 
enjoy this ancient church “with the Chris- 
topher Wren tower.’’ In Provincetown 
we have a small but loyal and very at- 
tractive band of Universalists. A college 
professor, a former preceptress at Dean 
Academy, a well-known clergywoman of 
our faith, a captain who has sailed through 
every sea, several artists of distinction— 
such are some of the fine people to whom 
Rey. Wallace W. Rose and I every summer 
address ourselves. q 

The Wanderer. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. George H. Thorburn, Jr., has been 
invited to become the minister at Ames- 
bury, Mass., and will begin his pastorate 
Sept. 12. He will reside in Amesbury 
while he completes his studies in Tufts 
College. 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose left 
Newark June 21 for a six weeks’ trip to 
Yellowstone Park, Glacier Park, Alaska, 
the Canadian Rockies and the Great 
Lakes. They will reach their summer 
home at Harpswell Harbor, South Harps- 
well, Maine, in August. 


Miss Marguerite G. Pearman sailed 
for England June 19 with her parents, to 
spend a month with relatives. 


Early in July Mr. and Mrs. Hosea Starr 

_ Ballou of Brookline go to Jasper Park in 

the Canadian Rockies, en route to the 
Pacific Coast—their fifth visit there. 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, of Over- 
brook, Philadelphia, was at Marion, Mass., 
June 29, with Rev. Henry B. Taylor, 
D. D., of Meriden, looking for a summer 
home. 


Rev. Leroy Coons, D. D., called on 
Rev. O. I. Darling at Warren, Mass., 
June 25. Mr. Darling is convalescing 
from a serious illness at the home of Mrs. 
Cutler, near Warren. 


Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, D. D., of Fitch- 
burg delivered the address at the centen- 
nial exercises uf Springfield Commandery 
Knights Templars June 23. 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester, who is spending 
a few weeks at his summer home in Clare- 
mont, N. H., was in attendance upon the 
Conference of Theological Schools in New 
Haven, June 28, 29, and 30. Mrs. McCol- 
lester was with him. 


Theresa Homet Patterson has written a 
charming: article, “‘A Song in the Fog,”’ 
for the June issue of the California South- 
land, a description of a night and a day 
on Mt. Wilson. 


Carl A. Hempel addressed the State 
Sunday School Convention at Brooklyn, 
Pa., June 23, on “Present Day Religious 
Education,” and spoke at the State Y. P. 
C. U. Convention on “The Three Chal- 
lenges.” 


Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt will preach at 
the First Universalist Church of Worcester 
at a union service of All Souls and 
the First Church, July 11. Mr. Leavitt 
attended nineteen funerals recently in 
twenty-one days. 


Rev. Fred A. Moore, director of the 
Chicago Forum Council, with Mrs. Moore, 
is East on his vacation. Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore motored to Washington, Phila- 


and Interests 


delphia and New York on business and 
then came to Boston. They are spending 
July in Gorham, N. H. 


Rey. R. K. Marvin, D. D., of Franklin, 
has gone to the old Marvin home near 
Portsmouth, N. H., for the summer. 


Connecticut 


Meriden.— Rev. Henry B. Taylor, D.D., 
pastor. The most complete job of repair- 
ing in many years has been going on for 
several weeks, involving an expense of 
several thousand dollars. The well at- 
tended children’s service included baptism 
of a dozen children in water brought from 
the River Jordan by Rev. Theodore A. 
Fischer, D. D. A Masonie service was 
held on June 27 with good attendance rep- 
resenting the various Masonic bodies of 
the city. The pastor and his family have 
gone to their summer home at Marion, 
Mass., where they will remain most of 
the summer. 


Illinois 


Litchfield.—Sunday night, June 20, 
Rev. Almira Cheney, of Clinton, who has 
been occupying the pulpit of this church 
the first and third Sunday nights since 
January last, closed her engagement. 
During the short time she made not only 
personal friends, but friends for the cause 
and the church. At the last service one 
child was christened and a father and his 
daughter united with the church. It is 
hoped that Miss Cheney will resume serv- 
ices here in September. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Chester Gore Miller, 
pastor. Visitation Day brought twenty- 
five friends from neighboring towns to 
hear Mr. Miller and break bread with us 
after the service. Children’s Sunday the 
morning service was devoted to a special 
program by the Sunday school, in charge 
of Miss Pearman. Five children were 
christened. Services will be held every 
Sunday morning at 9.30, standard time, 
and visiting Universalists will be most 
welcome. Our local tradition antedates 
Waterville’s—the present building has 
been in use ninety-seven years! 


Massachusett 
Somerville, First—Rev. George HE. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. On Sunday, 


June 20, the last service of the season was 
held, and a splendid sermon was delivered 
by Dr. Leighton stressing “‘vacation man- 
ners.” On Wednesday evening, June 2, 
the annual meeting of the Woman’s Union 
was held, and the reports showed a wide 
scope of splendid accomplishment. Mrs. 
R. Y. Gifford was re-elected” president, 
and special tribute was paid to Mrs. Ella 
R. Hayes, who after five years of faithful 
service refused re-election as secretary. 


Children’s Sunday was observed June 13. 
The chancel was beautifully decorated, 
and at the close of the service each child 
was given a potted plant. Five babies 
were christened, and‘ pins, wreaths and 
bars were presented for constant attend- 
ance, with words of praise and congratu- 
lation by the superintendent, George O. 
Nelson. Three young men received bars 
for six years constant attendance, and 
E. C. Smith, the faithful sexton, received 
an eight year bar. Work is progressing 
rapidly on the new parish house, which 
will be in readiness for the opening of the 
church school on Sept. 12. -The First 
Universalist Players are to have the honor 
of producing the first play on the new stage 
in October. Dr. and Mrs. Leighton will 
spend the summer in Maine. 

Malden.—Rey. Clarence J. Cowing, 
pastor. The members of the Y. P. C. U. 
were joined by the members of the Church 
and Home Association for a pienic at 
Canobie Lake, N. H., on June 17. There 
zre seventeen young people from Malden 
at Ferry Beach as representatives of our 
church school and Young People’s Union. 
Eight children were christened on Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, June 13. 

Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
On Children’s Sunday the church school 
presented a pageant bringing forth Bible 
characters. The chancel was beautifully 
decorated with flowers, with a background 
of trees. One of the outstanding features 
was in the granting of honors, where 
Charles Copeland received his ninth year 
bar and a brother and sister, Richard and 
Helen Woodbury, received their seventh 
year bars. The pastor christened four- 
teen children. Rev. John Murray At- 
wood, D. D., was present and gave the 
story-sermon to the children, which pleased 
every one: Dr. Atwood’s visit in Salem 
was for the purpose of interviewing five 
young men who are entering the ministry 
from cur church. On Sunday, June 20, 
the Y. P. C. U. held a beautiful service as 
the last of the season. Cars took the mem- 
bers and visitors to the pine forest at 
Pride’s Crossing, where on a knoll with a 
magnificent outlook the service was held. 
Clifton Price, one of the young men who is 
entering the ministry, led the service. 
Howard Gilman played the cornet and to 
its strains, ‘“Day is dying in the west,” 
the meeting closed. Ten of our young 
people are looking forward to August and 
Ferry Beach and our president, Eleanor 
Hamel, to the National Convention at 
Philadelphia. This year Salem is cele- 
grating its three-hundredth birthday and 
we are to participate as a church in the 
celebration. We are to have two floats, 
one representing John Murray preaching 
to a group of truth-seekers in 1805, and 
the other to represent the Brotherhood 
of Man, in which thirty-five children and 
youth will take part. We also have a large 
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group of our young men marching in uni- 
form as a colonial guard. The church 
school held its annual picnic at Baker’s 
Island and enjoyed going over the island 
and seeing the workings of the lighthouses. 


New Bedford.—Rey. Percy T. Smith, 
pastor. On Thursday evening, May 27, 
we had a parish get-together. The supper 
was followed by a lecture on Holland, by 
Rey. Cornelius Greenway of Taunton. 
The annual outing of the Y. P. C. U. was 
held June 8 at Norris Cottage, Padanaram. 
The church school picnic was held at Pico 
Beach, June 26. Children’s Sunday was 
observed on June 20. The church is to be 
closed through July and August. 

Cambridge, Porter Square——Rev. Lu- 
cius R. Paige, pastor. During the summer 
Mr, Paige is to remain at his post. Ex- 
tensive repairs and improvements are to 
be made upon the church plant. A new 
heating system is to be installed. By 
co-operation with the State Superintendent, 
Dr. Coons, services will be held in the 
church each Sunday morning at 10.30. 

On July 4, Mr. Ralph W. Robart, recently 
 eandidate for mayor in Cambridge and Past 
Commander of the American Legion, was 
the speaker. On Sunday, July 11, Rev. 

‘Howard Charles Gale will preach. Mrs. 
Florence B. Bent of Waltham will act as 
soloist, and Carroll M. Pike will be the 
organist. On June 27, thirteen new 
members were received into the church. 
On Children’s Day five babies were chris- 
tened. 

Gardiner—Rev. Peter J. McInnes, 
pastor. The raising of the $500 necessary 
to secure the Anna Allen Fund of $1,500, 
given to the cnurch conditionally, is going 
ahead finely. By September the entire 
amount will be secured. Westminster, 
where Mr. McInnes preaches Sunday 
afternoons, has recently increased the 
amount paid the preacher. On June i0 
the Odd Fellows and Rebekahs were in 
our church for their memorial day. On 
Children’s Sunday, June 38, four were 
christened. Mr. and Mrs. McInnes are 
now living in the renewed parsonage, near 
the church. 

North Weymouth.—Children’s Day was 
observed on Sunday, June 10. The church 
was beautifully decorated. In place of a 
formal service, the children of the church 
school furnished the program, which was 
in charge of Mrs. Lottie Sampson. Dr. 
Coons, State Superintendent, christened 
ten children. Stars and books were pre- 
sented to a considerable number in recog- 
nition of faithful attendance during the 
past- year. North Weymouth has not 
only a large church school but one of the 
very best in organization and achievement 
in the state. 

Provincetown.—Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, summer preacher. Visitors to Cape 
Cod should not turn back until they have 


motored or sailed to Provincetown, on. 


the tip end of the Cape, and the first land- 
ing place of the Mayflower in America. 


Nor should they leave Provincetown 
without inspecting the Universalist church, 
centrally located, and open to visitors 
every afternoon. The spire, after the de- 
sign of Christopher Wren, is the choicest 
architectural bit in the old town, and the 
Italian frescoes within are ever a source of 
amazement for their beauty and ingenuity. 
This summer the Provincetown folks have 
restored the old pulpit as it was in the 
former days, making the interior complete. 
Mr. Rose will for the sixth summer con- 
duct morning services and give evening 
lectures during July and August. 
Michigan 

Liberty—Orin Stone, student pastor, 
Summer services have been resumed in 
this church. On June 6 a farewell service 
was held by Rev. Wm. Couden of Concord, 
at the close of which he was presented 
with a traveling bag. Mr. Couden has 
meant so much in the lives of the people 
of this church, and has for so long cheered, 
inspired and consoled them, that deep 
feelings of regret and sincere expressions 
of appreciation attended him on leaving. 
At this meeting Mr. Couden christened 
four babies and took one member into 
the church. A lunch and social hour 
followed the service. June 20 was observed 
as Children’s Sunday with over forty 
children and twenty-five adults present. 
‘An appropriate program was given by 
thirty children, after which a sermon was 
preached to the children by the pastor. 
The offering taken was sent to Armenia. 
A service conducted by the Young People 
is held each Sunday evening, beginning at 
7.30 with a lunch and social hour and 
followed by the devotional meeting. This 
service aims at being the social meeting 
for the whole church. It has so far had 
an average attendance of twenty-five, 
yet it is growing in popularity and shows 
promise of influencing the church growth. 
Each week Mr. Stone meets a group of 
the boys for Boy Scout work. This troop is 
j st starting, but it is hoped that affiliation 
with the National Scouts will soon be 
possible. The Marion Tuttle Mission 
Circle is active, meeting all its quotas and 
obligations. The experiment of a com- 
bined church service and Sunday school 
is being tried this year, which is one con- 
tinuous service from 10.30 to 12. 

Detroit.—Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. With the last Sunday in June 
services were suspended for the usual 
July-August recess. Interest was sus- 
tained at‘a high pitch to the very close 
of the season. The annual parish picnic 
and field-day at Bob-Lo Island Park was 
the largest and best for many years. The 
weather was perfect and the spirit splen- 
did. On the evening of June 23 a dinner 
and reception for the new members of 
the year was held, with a fitting program 
of music and speeches. A feature of this 
event was the fine singing of Mr. Annis, 
formerly of this city, now tenor soloist in 
President Coolidge’s church in Washing- 


ton, D. C. At the closing session of our 
junior church, thirty copies of Goodspeed’s 
New Testament were awarded to the 
children who had made notable attend- 
ance records. The annual meeting of the 
church voted the minister an increase of 
$1,200 in salary. Two persons have been 
received into church membership and nine 
babies christened since our last report. 


New York 


Dolgeville—Rev. C. A. Moulton, pas- 
tor. On June 13 we celebrated Children’s 
Day by presenting the program sent out 
from the Publishing House, ‘‘Summer’s 
Best of All.’”’ All the parts were taken by 
members of the church school. At the 
close of the service nine children were 
baptized and two members of the church 
school united with the church. Our new 
American and Christian flags were used 
for the first time at this service. 

Ohio 

Norwalk.—Rey. Harry M. Wright, pas- 
tor. During the first week in May Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle of Boston conducted'a 
ten day campaign in the interests of the 
Sunday school. Her services in this field 
were greatly enjoyed by all and brought 
a broader vision and deeper appreciation 
of the nature and importance of real re- 
ligious education. The Clara Barton Guild 
and the W. U.M. A.also much enjoyed the 
fine talks which Miss Earle gave at their — 
meetings. On Sunday morning, June 20, 
the newly vested choir of over twenty mem- 
bers, some from the younger classes of 
the Sunday school, and also the memkers 
of the choir for a number of years, gave an 
added dignity to the service that was much 
enjoyed by all. On June 138, two children 
were baptized and eight members were 
received into the church. A fine program, 
“The Summer’s Best of All,” was given 
by the Sunday school. 

Blanchester.—Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, 
pastor. At the Children’s Day exercises 
Sunday morning, June 20, the pastor 
christened five children. The church was 
beautifully decorated with roses and 
daisies. Blanchester is to have the State 
Convention next year, and we are be- 
ginning to prepare for it already. When the 
year rolls round, we hope to have a church 
newly decorated in which to entertain 
our friends, 

Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, pastor. The Pawtucket Chapter 
of De Molay attended the Mothers’ Day 
service. Mr. Leining’s subject was ‘“The 
Appreciation Day.’ The State Conven- 
tion was held in this church on June 2, 
On Children’s Sunday, the church school 
gave an enjoyable program. Six children 
were christened. On the same day, twelve 
members of the Y. P. C. U. with delegates 
from the First Universalist Church of this 
city, visited the Y. P. C. U. in the Woon- 
socket church. The purpose was to re- 
vive the state organization. This was 


happy occasion. 
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accomplished. A get-together is being 
planned for October. For several years, 
the young folks in their evening meetings 
have chosen their own topics and made 
the hour a discussion period. The Men’s 
Club Minstrel Show on May 26 with Mr. 


‘Leining as director netted the organiza- 


tion $200. The annual lawn party on 
June 18 brought a profit of $110. The 
church school banquet on May 28 was a 
The members of each 
class provide their own supper. The 
Home Department was represented by 
about twenty-five members. A _ special 
feature was the entertainment furnished 
by a magician. The church will be open 
during the vacation period as in other 
years. Mr. Leining will spend his vaca- 
tion with his family at their summer home 
in West Brattleboro, Vt. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 
Previously reported... .isni.ace. 05 1,439 
mPolvevilles NV ssn ls he ate 2 
Livermore Falls, Maine.. ...... Lf 
PS erOML S VEtCly aterm. <5 seas s, a eueen 2 
Cambridge, Mass., Porter Square . 13 
Oba ler rete. eta. mone 1,463 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 510. Meriden, 


Conn., 12. Providence, R. I., Mediator, 
6. Blanchester; O.,5. Baltimore, Md., 2. 
Norway, Maine, 5. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Messiah, 1. Dolgeville, N. Y., 9. Liver- 


‘more Falls, Maine, 7. Brockton, Mass., 2. 
m@anton; .NisnY.,. 2; 


Detroit, Mich., 9. 
Cambridge, Mass., 
Malden, Mass., 8. 


Gardiner, Mass., 3. 
Porter Square, 5. 


' Total, 586. 


* * 
REV. FRANK FERGUSON 


Rey. Frank Alvah Ferguson, seventy- 
two, former pastor of the Universalist 
church at Rockport, Mass., who has been 
retired for twenty years, died June 29, 
at his home in Worcester. He was in his 
seventy-third year. He leaves his widow, 
Mrs. Mary Cummings Ferguson, and 
three daughters, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Howe 
and Mrs. Gladys M. Taylor of Somerville 
and Mrs. Ruth F. Brink of North Clemens, 
Mich. 

He was a graduate of Boston University 
and of Crane Theological School. 

Funeral services were held at Mount 
Hope, conducted by Rev. David Fraser, 
of the West Somerville Congregational 
church. Rev. Anson Titus was present 
with the minister at the service. 

* * 


A GIFT TO THE CHAPIN HOME 


For some time there has been pressing 
need of increased space in the infirmary at 
the Chapin Home. Some of the members 
of the Home family require the service of 
the graduate nurse who is always on duty. 
The desire of the trustees for more room 
is to be realized through the gift of a 


philanthropist, who requires that his name 
shall not be mentioned. During the sum- 
mer a large addition to the present in- 
firmary will be erected—the work to start 
“at once.” The cost of construction will 
be $55,000; but this does not include the 
equipment. The trustees are deeply in- 
debted to their nameless friend for his 
useful gift to the most beautiful Home in 
America. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH ANNUAL FAIR 


In another column will be found the 
notice of the annual fair of the Ladies’ 
Aid of the Ferry Beach Park Association. 
This sale and fair, which is held every 
year, either in the Quillen, the Pavilion 
or the Grove at the Park, is a very im- 
portant means of raising money to make 
necessary improvements, and all friends 
and churches who have contributed before 
or who, because of their interest, desire to 


‘help in this way, are asked to send con- 


tributions to be sold at that time. Many 
people who love this Universalist shrine 
yearly send articles for the fair. Aprons, 
fancy articles, jewelry and candy are most 
acceptable and will find ready buyers. 

Many different improvements are be- 
ing planned for this year and the future, 
and the ladies at the beach have always 
been of great assistance in helping to make 
them possible. All contributions will be 
greatly appreciated. 

* * 
FROM THE CHURCH OF THE 
RESTORATION 


A hearty welcome will be accorded the 
General Sunday School Association which 
meets at Philadelphia, July 8 to 13, and 
the National Young People’s Christian 
Union Convention whose meetings in the 
same city are from July 13 to 18. Sey- 
eral weeks ago the vestry of the Church 
of the Restoration gladly granted the use 
of our church buildings for the month of 
July for such purposes as necessity and 
opportunity called for. 

The Church of the Restoration is the 
second church of our order in the City of 
Brotherly Love, and began in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. To be 
exact, this church organization dates from 
April 6, 1791, thus having completed 135 
years of life in April of the present year. 
The first services were held for several 
years in halls and in the early Masonic 
Hall of ancient Philadelphia. The church 
has been served by twenty-two ministers. 
Abner Kneeland, William Morse, and 
Moses Ballou were recalled to the care 
of the church. Other names of note, 
coming down from that worthy past, in- 
clude Stephen R. Smith, T. D. Cook, 
Richard Eddy, B. M. Tillotson, B. F. 
Bowles, G. W. Bicknell and H. R. Nye. 

Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee, so well-known 
in our denominational history, served the 
church as pastor from May 6, 1883, to 
July 1, 1898, and left, upon urgent call 


to the editorship of the 
Leader. 

The longest pastorate was that of Rev. 
John Clarence Lee, D. D., formerly 
president of St. Lawrence University, who 
was pastor from Sept. 1, 1900, to Sept. 30, 
1919. 

The first church edifice, erected on 
Callowhill between 4th and 5th Streets 
by the Church of the Restoration, dated 
from 1823. The second building, owned 
by this church, was a Methodist church on 
8th and Noble Streets, acquired by pur- 
chase under the first pastorate of Rev. 
Moses Ballou, probably in 1858. The 
third and present edifice located on Mas- 
ter Street, between 16th and 17th Streets, 
was erected as the home of this church in 
1872, and enlarged and modernized just 
before the close of the last century. It 
is a churchly and useful edifice combining 
rooms enough for the religious work and 
social uses. 

The Sunday school programs will take 
place in this church on Monday and 
Tuesday, July 12 and 13. The days when 
the program of the Y. P. C. U. will be 
held here will be Thursday, July 15, 
Saturday, July 17, and Sunday, July 18. 

Take Route 24, south on 15th Street, 
north on 16th, and leave at Master Street, 
and proceed a block and one-half in the 
first case, and one-half block in the second, 
to the west. 


Universalist 


* * 


SOME BETTER BOOKS OF 1925-26 

(Continued from page 2) 
Laski’s “Grammar of Politics,” a pene- 
trating, realistic, and widely inclusive 
account of the needs of political and in- 
dustrial democracy. Supplementing Mr. 
Laski’s volume is Walter Lippmann’s 
“The Phantom Public,” which examines 
the workings of government in most dis- 
turbing fashion. Laski’s 666 pages are 
difficult reading, but the effort is well 
rewarded. Lippmann’s diagnosis is brief, 
readable, and to the point, well inclined 
to arouse discussion, but scarcely possess- 
ing the lasting value of the “Grammar of 
Politics.” 

As readable as Lippmann and as im- 
pressive as Laski is Stuart Chase in his. 
“Tragedy of Waste.” Here is a book 
which has aroused no small comment and 
should arouse more. Chase drives home 
his points by employing, in an incredibly 
fascinating fashion, a multitude of facts 
and figures. His book might well have a 
revolutionary effect, even on lethargic 
America. 

Equally significant and equally well 
documented, though not so compellingly 
written, is ‘Dollar Diplomacy,” by Near- 
ing and Freeman. Nearing may be an 
enemy to Christianity, but it seems to me 
that he is on the Christian si?e of the 
controversy over American economic im- 
perialism. A somewhat related book, 
Garet Garrett’s ‘‘Ouroboros,’ might be 
mentioned here, for it presents the dan- 


gers of industrial expansion in brief and 
forceful form. Of the several highly com- 
mendable volumes published recently in 
the “To-day and To-morrow” series this 
one seems to me most worthy of mention 
here. 

While we are still dealing with con- 
troversial subjects is an appropriate time 
to mention “The New Negro,” which 
Alain Locke edited and to which some of 
the finest representatives of the negro race 
contributed. This book, I believe, puts 
the whole race discussion on a new plane 
by demonstrating the ability of members 
of the black race. In the same way John- 
son’s “Book of American Negro Spirit- 
uals’’ introduces white people to the rich- 
ness of the negro contribution to folk music. 
Perhaps one of the most important pub- 
lishing events of the year has been the 
issuing of these and several other good 
books on the negro. 

We come at last to a book of essays 
and a book of poetry. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s “Wanderings and Excursions” 
is a delightful book, rich in artful por- 
traits of the out-of-doors. Amy Lowell’s 
“What’s o’Clock” has received the Pulit- 
zer prize, deservedly I believe. It contains 
some oi her most beautiful verse, not- 
ably “Lilacs.” I am very glad that I had 
the privilege of reviewing this book and 
that I can now mention it in this article. 

Since in general the pleasure of a re- 
viewer is in direct proportion to the ex- 
cellence of the books he reviews, it should 
be apparent that this year has not been 
without its rewards. From all the books 
which I have listed and from many which 
I have not had space to mention I have 
received both profit and pleasure. If by 
my comments I have been able in any way 
to guide others, my work has not been 
without its value. I trust that I have 
learned from my reviewing some things 
that will be helpful as I begin my third 
year on the job. Much that I have learned 
has come from my own experience in 
formulating my views and from the re- 
actions of readers rather than from the 
eontents of the books. 


Notices 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Ordination granted to Mrs. Katherine B. Ball. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* oe 
MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 
Fortieth Annual Session—July 17 to Sept. 6 
Resident pastor, Rev. George Wilson Scudder. 
Reservations in charge of Miss Mary E. Spencer, 
Forked River P. O., N. J. 


Preachers for Sunday a. m. services are as foilows: 
July 18. Rev. George Wilson Scudder. 


July 25. Rev. George Wilson Scudder. 
Aug. 1. Rev. Edward A. Lewis. 

Aug. 8 Rev. Lucius H. Garner. 

Aug. 15. Rev. E. H. Lalone. 

Aug. 22. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 
Aug.29. Rev. John M. Ratcliff. 


Sept. 5. Rev. Seth R. Brooks. 
Services will be held on Wednesday of each week at 
the Waretown church. 
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Women’s Missionary Week Aug. 1-7. Institute 
faculty: Miss Alice Cunningham—‘“‘Methods and 
Young Women’s Part in Missionary Work for the 
Books on Moslem Womanhood.” Rev. Milo G. Fol- 
som—“Home Book on General Missionary Work.” 
Rev. Roger F. Etz—‘“‘Plans and Progress in Japan.” 

Saturday night, Aug. 7. Masquerade Party. 

Aug. 12,10a.m. Annual Meeting. 

Aug.13,10a.m. Annual Meeting Cemetery Asso- 


- ¢iation. 


Saturday evening, Aug. 14. Birthday Party. 

Aug. 20-21. Fair. 

Denominational Week, Aug. 22-28. Monday, 10 
a.m. Address, James C. Krayer, Philadelphia. Pa, 
Tuesday, 10 a.m. Address, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D.D. Wednesday, 10 a. m. Address, Rev. C. H. 
Puffer, Stafford, Gonn. Thursday, 10a.m. Address, 
Cornelius Parker, Boston. 

Sunday School Institute Week, Aug. 29-Sept. 4. 
Institute faculty: Rev. John Ratcliff, teaching Ad- 
ministration. Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, Missions and 
Advanced Bible. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Junior 
Work and talks on “Religion in the Home.” Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, Elementary Bible and Interme- 
diate Work. 

Monday, Sept. 6. Y. P. C. U. Institute. 
Hal T. Kearns, dean of faculty. 

+ * 


S. O. S. CALL 


Wanted at once, a small-aquarium, new or old, 
for use in the Inman’s Chapel Summer School. 
Please send via express to Rev. Hannah J. Powell, 
Sunburst, N. C., via West Canton, N. C. Express 
can be prepaid to West Canton. 

+ 


POSITION WANTED 


Mother with baby desires to be companion for 
young mother (preferably wife of minjster or pro- 
fessor) for summer. American, Universalist, A. B. 

Address “K,” The Leader, 176 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. 


Rev. 


a 
MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer has been granted to Rev. Wil- 
liam Couden to the Rhode Island Convention. 
G. H. Ashworth, Secretary. 
oe 


FERRY BEACH ANNUAL FAIR 

The annual sale of the Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association will be held on Tuesday 
afternoon, Aug. 3, 1926, at the Park. All contribu- 
tions and donations will be greatly appreciated. 
Churches and interested individuals can help in this 
way. Please send your donations to Rev. Arthur 
Wilson, care Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, any 

time after July 19, 1926. 

Mrs. Carl A. Hempel, 
For the Committee. 
= = 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 
Friday and Saturday, Aug. 20 and 21 


Dear Friends and Co-Workers: 

I have been called to and accepted the chair- 
manship of our Fair, and am strong in the faith 
you will give me your loyal and generous support. 

Our Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be over emphasized. “ 

Who will be the first to respond? Send dona- 
tions of money, useful and fancy articles before 
July 16 to the Chairman of the Fair, Miss Hattie 
E. Miller, West Merrick Road, Valley Stream, 
Long Island. After July 15, to Murray Grove 
House, Forked River, New Jersey. 

* * 


MAINE VISITATION DAYS—1926 
July 18 

Bethel, 10.45 a. m. Speaker to be announced. 
Church is on street leading from center of village 
toward Rumford. 

Canton, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Rev. J. Elmer Fra- 
zee. Church is on State Road, south of railroad. 

Swanville,1 p.m. Speaker, Rev. William Vaughan. 
Follow Highway 141 from Belfast to Swanville. 
Church, only one in village, just west of center. 


‘ 


ing speaker, 


July 10, 1926 


July 25 

Livermore, 1l a.m. All Day Meeting. Morning 
speaker, Rev. George W. Sias. Afternoon speaker 
to be announced. Church is on State Road, op- 
posite post-office. 

Readfield, 12m. Speaker, Rev. Frederick S. Walk- 
er. Use of church building in Readfield village is 
shared with Methodists, who hold services in the 
morning. 

Stockton Springs, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Edward Ellis. Church is on Atlantic Highway, just 
north of center of village. 

South Waterford, 10.30 a.m. Speaker to be an- 
nounced. Services in Methodist building in South 
Waterford village. 


August 1 

East Eddington, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Rev. T. B. 
Fisher. Church is in center of village, on the “Air 
Line Road,” from Banger to Calais (State Highway 
179). 

Round Pond, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Dr. F. B. Bish- 
op. Follow State Highway 129, from eastern part 
of Damariscotta village, branching off to Highway 
130, and follow this-just beyond Bristol Mills Post 
Office. Turn left at this point, and again left about 
three miles farther on, near edge of Round Pond 
village. Church is on right side of road before vil- 
lage center is reached. 

Turner Center, 11 a.m. All Day Meeting. Morn- 
Rev. George W. Sias. Afternoon 
speaker to be announced. Church is in Turner 
Center village, opposite Leavitt Academy. 


August § 

Kingfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Judson P. 
Marvin. Church is on a hill, just above center of 
village. 

Leeds, ll a.m. Speaker to be announced. Church 
is at top of hill on road running west from Leeds 
Center. : - 

South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Rob- 
bins. Church is near center of village on State 
Road 101. 


*-+ 
NOTICE 

Two silver trays of individual communion cups, 

used by the Ogdensburg Universalist Church, may 

be obtained upon payment of transportation charges. 
Address 

Miss Carrie Ellwood, 
720 Lafayette St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


H#asonic Edition 
OF THE BIBLE F 


Something New 
Send for particulars or see it at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
lhe city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests. 

During the summer menths there are accomme- 
dations for wemen unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sued 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 


For further information please address the Supess 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester Sty 
Boston. 


For the Board of Managere, 
FRANK A. DEWICE, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk, 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. J rinted in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our’ horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Mase: Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music - 


sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANELIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school for 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are eommodious and 
thoroughly equipped for sehool work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tieal life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commod{ous 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasom- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offera ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


—— 


Crackling 


A prominent film star was being married. 

“So,” said the bridgeroom, ‘we are 
agreed. On Monday morning at nine 
o’clock we visit the registrar. After that 
we go to the church and then you are my 
own dear wife. Have you anything to say 
about the arrangements?” 

“Only that the film rights will, of course, 
belong to me.”—Berlin Lustige Blaetter. 

* * 

“You should never point, Johnny,” said 
Mrs. Brown, as they left the store. ‘It 
is very rude.” 

“But what ‘are-you-to do, ma, when 
you don’t know the name of the thing?”’ 

“Why, just. let the clerk show you 
everything until he comes to the right 
one.” —Good Hardware. 


* * 


An elderly gentleman..was observed 
acting rather nervously in a department 
store, and the floor-walker approached him. 

“Anything I can do for you, sir?” 

“T have lost my wife.” 

“Oh, yes. Mourning goods two flights 
up,” promptly responded the floor-walker. 
—Atlania Journal. 

* * 

*“Your cousin refused to recognize me in 
the grocer’s last night. Thinks I’m not 
his equal, I suppose.” 

E “Ridiculous!. Of course you are. Why, 
he is nothing but a conceited idiot!’’—The 
Progressive Grocer. 

* * 

Agent: ‘How do you like your electric 
washer?” 

Lady: “Not so good. Every time I got 
in the thing those paddles knocked me off 
my feet.’’—Allston Recorder. 

* * 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Brown (Miss Eliza- 
beth Reaves) will be interested to learn 
that they have a son who was born in a 
New York hospital Monday afternoon.— 
Knoxville (Tenn.) paper. 

* * 

Maud: “Did you hear what your friend 
Edith said about you?” 

Marie: ‘““No. I was in the other group 
talking about her.”—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 

* * 

We are rather surprised to note from 
our Italian correspondence that Mussolini 
lets some one else have his picture on the 
postage stamps.—Ohio State Journal. 

* * 

Ma: “Jerry, haven’t I told you never to 
play with that tough Johnny Jones?” 

Jerry: “But we wasn’t playin’, ma, we 
was fightin’.—-Bucknell Belle Hop. 

* * 
HELEN WILLS RECOVERING; 

LENGLEN EXPRESSES REGRETS 
— Headlines in the San Francisco Bulletin. 

* * 

Society news says: ‘“‘While some came 
in Tuxedos others walked.” — Rutgers Chan- 
ticleer. 
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Songs of Work and Worship 


The New Sunday School and 


Y. P. C. U. Hymnal 
By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


“in preparing “Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s Se 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book- 
at a moderate price.. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated’ 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words “God’”’ 
and “Lord” are substituted for ‘Jehovah.’ Words will be found set to. 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a trial in Church Schools before publication, 
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_and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 


one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 

Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The Life Story ot 


Handicapped Of  Predécicis Al Babes 


By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


“A Fascinating Human Document’’ 
Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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